

To 


SlE, 


E(X)NOMY COMMITTEE, 

Shah Maxzil, 

Hyderahacl-Deccan. 

1st October, 1950. 

The HON’BLE CHIEF MINISTER, 
Government of Hyderabad, 
Hyderabad-Deccan. 


I have the honour to submit the report of the Economy 
Committee appointed by the Hyderabad Government. 
The Committee consisted of: — 


Chairman : 

Mr. a, D. Gorwala. 

Members : 

Nawab Azam Jung Bahadur, 

Shri M. Narsing Rao, 

^ Shri J. H. SuBBiAH, and 

^ Shri Dilsukh Ram. 

Mr. I. Ramchander Rao was appointed Secretary to the 
f &mmittee and Mr. A. L. Kantha Rao, Assistant Secretary. 

^ The terms of reference of the Committee were :— 

1. “To make recommendations for the reorganisation 
of the administrative machinery with a view to rendering 
it efficient and economical, and with that object:— 

(o) to examine generally the growth of expenditure 
on administrative machinery since 1945; 

(b) to enquire into the working of such machinery; 

and 

(c) to consider methods of curtailment of expend¬ 

iture and of increase of efficiency. 

2. The detailed review of pay scales and allowances 
in this connection wiU be a matter for separate considera¬ 
tion by Gov^nment but the Committee is not precluded 
from suggesting the broad principles of such revision, ” 



Til.- i’ lmmittee started work on the 12th Jiiiv, 1950, 
’.vith tin- arrival of the Chairman. It held 47 meetings 
:iad examined 97 witnesses (Appendix A). It signed its 
report on the 1st October, 1950. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 


A. D. Gorwala, 
Chairman, Economy Committee. 
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CHAPTER I 


r\!. 'liiM.jjcc.Vi. Ai'Mixii'ii.A-in’;. 

F/.',;' I'l'T- j>f iv:.p^ tiuiii '•..It" >Pije. il luay 

!)•' rl' Ilyf'i.t';.' tid it> ai the 

7!'I’A ard I'.." '> u- rwji-' ..A.l i..'itnianrs of 

iis •'"d);'orN. Tao 'iiiu yr;.>^ ’jv!-.!’' ‘iia pi’cM ;a •■tr-fury 
diseiose but oae 'uriybt patrb. :Ii;it duri:*:: wiiifh the 
only true statebiuau Ilxilerabad Las pratluerd. .Salar 
Jung, was Prime Minihter. Tiioiit^h tii\u;rted by 

the whims of the ruler, the intrigues of nobles and cour¬ 
tiers and the maeliiniitious of sahukars and leaiieiN of 
mercenary bands, by the end of his career, the adminis¬ 
tration had been brought into line witix that prevailing in 
the rest of India, and some measures of security bestowed 
upon the general }>ublic. It would be unprofitable to 
delve at this stage into the details of the contijuial wars, 
debts, uprisings, intrigues and tumults tliat constituted 
the political history of the State. It serves no piurpose 
now' to learn what victories were wt>n, what battles lost, 
what territories ceded, wliat debts incurred, what jewels 
mortgaged, what ^Ministers appointed. It is sufficient 
to note that the people’s lot grew steadily worse. The 
sole aim of policy, if indeed there was airy conscious 
aim at all, seems to have been preservation of the rights 
and privileges of those who had the pow'er to keep them. 

The rulers of Hyderabad were, of course, really in¬ 
dependent only for a limited period. Not very long after 
the suzerainty of the Moghul had become nominal, choutk 
had to be paid to the Maratha, and, when, by the help 
of the British, the Maratha yoke was broken, there 
followed subjection in all really essential matters to that 
foreign power. Thereafter, whenever the British really 
wanted their way, they had it. The only limitation 
to the extent of their hold upon Hyderabad lay in their 
own conflicting policies, which changed again and again 
from interference to non-interference and back to inter¬ 
ference. At times, the British felt that, if they did not 
leave the Dekhan alone, they might have to take over 
the entire administration, a step for which they were 




, i ,vnich would put too f 

tV .-hp- Iini'.s. however, they felt that 
■ipon duni. Ai “ih . j^fl^jencc to be 

,,,,, „,osi >f^ff'’’^.rJ"thermust insist, even at the 

weakened, und theido • , ' appointment of 

risk of ' ,md ielp tl protect their interests, 

sueli >Iiiiistcrs as ''‘ |„g„/alwavs to have been 
Tliroiighuut. their near to the head- 

to keep “^gekhan Government, so as 

quarters ol tne jjeKiia or,me time to make that 

% loyrity to tta” a Ti?M«e to meet 

Government pav to cession o{territo|T 

if t-n tt;|he“ the tangled Bnaneml 

structure ot ^„istration 

During a ^ ^ contemporary sense. A 

in the modern, or, c\tii grants, ]agirs 

good deal of land jas ^ promised to per- 

Ind inams to nobles aM othem. troops 

form certain “'"nces, m l ^ given 

for use bv the ruler. Considerable p 
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Sfthe land which re«dj«*‘“lek to collect the 
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State share, deducting p ^ obtises so miich extortion. 

This system led to the S^avest aWs.^^o „^easions 
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already existing financial ditticuities. 

on; special feati^ of Hyteabad^^^^^^^^ v-J 

his Governmeid, an , ■ _j^g own for his 

a portion of the thf Governme for 

own maintenance, llis claim . brief, the 

a fixed annual sum, ’ been the principal motive 

need for money ^^eXry and a h^l Money 
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out^ to one niau beimt*’ lisrin'il tint to ;ninllic-r. Itetore the 
period of lease fci tlic ‘'.ji; expiri'd. !?< nr(ier to «c-t 
additional fluids ; of rents h. cxlhcfed with the assis¬ 
tance (it tT<./ops : of all poiu-- judicial powers being 
granted^ to the rent-colieetor-; .;i eoiitiniHais nialfrcat- 
ment cf the tenantry; of great pow^-r uassiug mto the 
hancls sahnkars who alone could '•upTs'v the funds 
needed, and, in fact, of a whole chain ot* c'ircninstunees 
which reflect no credit on any one cicicemcd. umi (‘onsti- 
tute a record of anarchic despotism nncqnaiic*! m the 
history of almost any country in tlic world. 

Better times dawned with the beginnimg of a settled 
administration under the JegisofSalar Jun". With the 
support from the British, often against the will of the 
ruler, who thw'arted many of his attempts at improve¬ 
ment and could sometimes be persuaded to agree oiilv 
when the Resident stepped in, a reasonable system of 
administration was evolved. After much struggle and 
experiment, the areas directly under the Government 
were divided into districts. A district was divided into 
tahsils, and Government officers were made directly 
responsible for both collection of revenue and for other 
administration. Judicial reforms followed. The many 
wandering armies were destroyed, the right of punish¬ 
ment was restricted to the State and some kind of security 
of life and property w'as, for the first time after several 
centuries, made available to the masses. The land was 
smrveyed and settled, reasonable assessments were fixed 
and attempts were made to repopulate deserted areas 
and increase cultivation. The power of the mercenary 
leaders in the city and elsewhere, which had often made 
itself felt by clamour and tumult to get its own ends, 
was broken, and law' and order restored. 

In brief, modern administration began and sank such 
firm roots into the soil that the essential pattern has 
remained unaltered since that time, though there have 
been changes in the superstructure, especially at the 
ministerial level. Thus, the system which placed the 
entire responsibility of Government on the Prime Minister, 
was sHghtly modified to make room for other Ministers 
to help him. These were subsequently replaced by 
Affisistajat Ministers and, much later, by a Council of 
Ministers, with the Prime Minister as President at its 
head. The essential principle, however, remained imalter- 
ed throughout. All the Ministers derived their authority 
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froiV tiif- /u'.v". i"''.-;'" ’^vere Huminec^ for tlie purpose 

oi the v.\'rl: o+' (t \cr-'>:nent and were always responsible 
to him lie e.rdd rgiitly say the State, it is i. 
The eplv ihiiih.rion, and a very vital one, throu^iout 
the period fh' British rule, was the paraniountcy oi tne 
suzerain power which meant, in eilect, the acceptance 
of the will of the British (government m any matter 
in which it wished to enforce it. Interference was 
not neeessarilv limited tt> really important matters. 
There was a kind of fitfiilness in its exercise, winch, at 
times must have seemed to derive from no particular 
principle at all. It must, however, be agreed that, on 
the whole, the interference was beneficial. It was_gen- 
erallv in the interests of decent administration and aimed 
at the prevention of excesses. From the administrative 
point of view, tlie appointment to some of the ministerial 
posts of officers who had served in British India, was 
not without advantage to the State and assisted in raising 
the general standard, though, as would appear from 
conditions existing after the recent “ Police Action, 
there was a great deal more of make-believe than was 
apparent at first sight. 


For the last TO years or so, there do not seem to be 
available reliable records about the actions and motives 
of important personalities of the Hyderabad State. As 
we approach more recent times, we miss that wealth of 
mateSl which brings so many vivid pictures of the 
more distant past before us. Certain trends in policy 
can. howeA'Cr, be discerned, which show that the final 
debacle of 1948 was not an isolated incident, but the 
last act of a drama, the earlier scenes of which had been 
staged decades ago. Although the religion of the rulers 
was different from that of the mass of people, cor^u- 
nalism had played a very small part in the early political 
and administrative history of Hyderabad. At the turn 
of the century, things began to, change. The first sign 
was the substitution of Urdu for the regional languages 
as the medium of official work in the districts. Hence¬ 
forth, Hyderabad, it seemed, was to be made a real Muslim 
State. It was this movement which culminated, many 
years later, in the formation of the Urdu University, the 
principal idea of which was to teach everything through 
the medium of Urdu. The same spirit was reflected hi 
appointment to the public service, which was gradually 
converted into almost a preserve for the minority com- 
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miinity. With the advance of the century, communal 
polities became the fashion in India, and the effect of 
this on Hyderabad was marked. The paramount power 
was at this sta^e inclined to look upon the Indian States 
as bulwarks ayainst the advancino niareh of nation¬ 
alism within the country. This. too. eneouraiied the 
development of a separatist feeling and tendency amongst 
the ruling classes of Il’S'derabad. All in all. the conscious 
policy of the Hyderabad Government seemed to be 
directed towards a course not in keeping with tfie feel¬ 
ings of the bulk f»r its subjects. 

With the partition of India and the abdication of 
the British, a new phase began in the history of Hyder¬ 
abad. Feeling the neerl to strengthen itself by internal 
support, the Government administered to itself, vhat 
one witness before us has called, a " homeopathic dose 
of democracy.’ An attempt was made to bring popular 
elements into the administration without disturbing its 
essential character of complete authority for, and res¬ 
ponsibility to. the Nizam. The rulers of independent 
Hyderabad, having fortified themselves by this measure, 
decided to remain independent, and refused to accede 
to the Indian Union, -^vhose territories surrounded it 
completely and with ’ivliom the large majority of its 
subjects were in complete political accord. After pro¬ 
longed fruitless negotiations, during the pendency of 
which much suffering was caused to the innocent, and 
many hundreds of thousands of people were driven out 
of their homes, or left them through fear, Indian Union 
troops marched into Hyderabad. The ruler decided 
that the wisest course was to dismiss his Council of 
Ministers and hand over the administration to the 
Military Governor. This unhappy chapter was closed 
by the ruler’s becoming Rajpramukli and Hyderabad’s 
becoming an integral part of the territories of India. 

New administrative problems arose immediately there¬ 
after. Many of the senior officers of the Government 
had been concerned in action against the Indian Union. 
Some of them disappeared of their own accord, some 
were dismissed. Anticipating this state of affaim, the 
Union Government had sent down, with its milita^ 
forces, civil officers prepared to take charge of the adminis¬ 
tration from the very beginning, so that there might 
be no hiatus or failure of work. Military operations 
having been concluded, in a matter of three days, the 

2" 



•.tMcrai »:>t‘ the acinunistratiuii from tfie^Secreta- 

rii..* down wards iias not affected as niucli as it would 
iiave beiu liadl thev been prolonged, and the entire system 
reraaiued in existence. The new Government super- 
inipfiseil on this the men it had brought. A Civil Ad¬ 
ministrator either took the place of the Taluqdar where 
he was iiiissiug or took over from him his more important 
duties and assumed charge of the district. In the Sec¬ 
retariat, too. several of the more important appoint¬ 
ments were given to officers from the Indian Gnion, 
These arrangements, which came into force in Septem¬ 
ber 1918. cfuitinuc up to now, though, of late some of 
the minor officials who -were brought in have been, and 
are being, sent back, their places going to local men. 
The Militarv Governor and the Chief Civil Administrator, 
who replaced the old Council of Ministers, after a year, 
gave place to a new Council of Ministers consisting of 
officials, for which, again, has been recently substituted 
a mixed Ministry of officials and non-officials, the_ latter 
being drawn from the principal political party in the 
State. The structure of the administration at the moment 
is thus a Chief Minister assisted by 7 Ministers, 4 of whom 
are non-officials nominated by the principal political 
party. The Ministry works on the same basis as a Cabinet 
in any other State, except that, as laid dowm in the 
Constitution, it is under the general supervision, direc¬ 
tion and control of the Government of India, which 
operates through the Ministry of States. The Cabinet 
functions at headquarters through a Secretariat—consist¬ 
ing of a Chief Secretary, 11 Secretaries and a Joint Sec¬ 
retary—which assists “it in the formulation of policy 
and conveys its orders to the district administration 
or to heads of attached offices and departments. The 
district administration consists, in most districts, of a 
Civil Administrator, who has under him a Deputy Civil 
Administrator and an Assistant Civil Administrator, on 
the one side, and a Taluqdar, two or more Second Taluq- 
dars and a number of Tahsildars, on the other. Very 
recently, the Revenue Board has been reconstituted 
to exercise supervision over the revenue a.nd general 
administration side of district work. The Judicial system 
continues unaltered from the previous regime, its dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of complete separation between the 
Judiciary and the executive being maintained. The 
police force has sustained perhaps a more radical change 
than any other branch of the administration. The offiwar 
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be !i ifiTrii iipwarb.v, % fi rrrcl ‘o Itis N ^*n'4arv, 
is ht^rbjV pi-'^'*““ssrir}* b'l fb' work 

^Iiot !io*st Tiir N< crt'fnrv, if 

ciiiisoitoif:o]w w o\ws rinio^^' work v,|ji*b b pro|KTlv 
ins own. It U'S e.’K *kt \ !ii|hv hoibiiiji up 
work mierh I’rn'i' her>i iiMiir i:iy fiit- ettaoiiecl 

depar^ni or‘" elk'n ^oy m adniin- 

istrjiri-'j» I"' ‘;ii*r piK'. rj.i* nn*' '>'• f^M S'* 'r'‘T',ir3i'!t fiivcsrs 
itsilf of i'l'i v,,>T'k w!i;cii is !rt;’i:‘n-.n-f;.} '*•; uun and 
lets f.'s s(_ w *... 7 se duty it is p-, .-iny «>r:' p.'Fcr do it 
uiicicterr'V'. 1. For 'ids, h ooHd de^ii wf df‘t‘t‘iii”:!!isulion is 
dearly rueessary. The povers of ;:!: ix-.-ois of depart- 
ments imisl b(‘ laid dowueteariy. asinolhtT Mii.es. ■^Vitli- 
in those powei'S, eudi Hutusliouidact tJiiLis t»wn initiative, 
and shotikl iii>t make references to his superiors, nuiess tluTC 
is some very special point which arises in a parfieuiar 
case and %vhich he tinds himself unable to deal with. 
Such instances, however, shoidd be veix- rare. One 
unfortunate effect of the Secretary’s turning himself 
into a super-departmental head, has been that many beads 
of departments ami their suliordinate officers have lost 
the ability to take a decision themselves and to bear 
the biame if necessary. The endeavour of some is to 
try and be safe all the time by referring quite minecessary 
matters to the Secretariat. 

Within the Secretariat, too, we have noticed the same 
desire not to take responsibility. Normally, of all eases 
coming to the Secretariat, not” more than 20 to SO per 
cent, should reach the Secretary, the rest having been 
disposed of by the Assistant or Under-Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary. Here, we are told on good authority, 
the proportion of cases which reaches the Secretary is 
much larger. The lower officers shudder at the idea 
of deciding. Perhaps they feel it might be regarded as 
presumption taking too much on oneself. Here, too, 
clear instructions are necessary, in order that the Secre¬ 
tary may not be burdened with unnecessary work and the 
subordinates be sav^ed avoidable work. 

The system of Secretariat work also leaves much to be 
desired. About a year ago, it was examined in detail by 
an expert from Bombay with long experience of Seere- 
teiat work. He suggested certain changes in order to 
eliminate waste of time and energy. Circulars were 
issued to all departments embodying, his suggestions. 
€hi. enqgiring from departments, we were told that tfawe 
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■ •ircuiar.s. iivi'e hcii\£f ibliowed. In practice, hdwe'ver we 
’ujtn-t.d fruin si \-eral recent files that have come_to us 
tiiat thcv iFx; iionnnred more in the breach than m the 
observanVe. Thus, for instance, the system ot unofficial 
references does not still seem to have taken root, and 
files are forwarded from one department to another with 
a letter, copies of files being kept in the parent depart- 
meiil. In this matter, as in most others in the State, we 
find that there is no absence of instructions. There is 
an order about most things. Unfortunately, it is rarely 
obeved. The only real way to improve this state of 
affairs is for such of the Ministers as have had experience 
in other Secretariats to devote half a day once a week to 
the examination of the actual "working of the departments 
of the Secretariat. We suggest that the Chief Minis'ter 
should pay surprise visits to any department, go to the 
tables of a few clerks at random, see the files that are 
with them, and their method of disposal. From the 
clerk, the examining Minister might proceed to the 
officer, the Assistant Secretary, the Deputy Secretary 
and the Secretary, and hold in each case a proper inspec¬ 
tion. 3 to 4 hours a week spent in this manner over six 
months bv such a highly placed inspector would, we 
feel, produce striking results. We fully realise that this 
suggestion is likely to place a great deal of strain on the 
Minister, but if, in consequence, real efficiency is attained 
in the Secretariat, the forging ground of policy, before 
the direction of Government is handed over to politicians, 
we are sure, the Minister will agree, that valuable service 
has been rendered. A weekly statement showing the 
number of cases and the periods for which they are pend¬ 
ing, so many over a week, so many over a fort¬ 
night, so many over a month, etc., should come to the 
Secretary, the first thing on Monday morning. 

The Seerptariat consists of 1 Chief Secretary, 11 Sec¬ 
retaries and 1 Joint Secretary in independent charge of 
a department. In present circumstances and taking in¬ 
to account the amount of work that should rightly be 
done in the Secretariat, this number is far too large. On 
a careful examination of the allocation of work among 
the various Secretaries, we feel that it should be possible 
to manage-With three departments less. Labour may 
be:-transferred to the General Admiiiistratioa Department. 
'Em schedule of subjects shown under the Ceni^Fal 
Achninistration Department^ in the Rules of 
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numbers 27. Woik: ri 1 ;-with mn’ty »'»f Ihem. 
howi‘\tT, is 1:k» iy ; • ii-r' ^nuar iiiMrva^s. -wliila, in 

piany fithf F'. ’’i! rv tr',- !h< iui^ been 

tiijiic, aii<!. all t; b ,•’* ' b''<‘yi(ir. fncii fnsu; to 

time. \\>‘ pt* ’ 1 * 1-1 ii fiat the Amira 

and Slafi* Siai.vje Dfparti -hujild be eiosed 

down. Tb’s > I'.'.'ji/ ‘ i j:ic. >••* : -• -ry 1 n»'••>!»leraMe 

relifi. '■11;'e r.ii*iciNt t.na, jiilkin*i-> 1; 1 .7 ^ 'd'ers imder 

this h 'ip ■; liip;. aisiy trou'ale h]^ The Guest 

He'i-*- Ph '* Gi.rJ’slioiiih !ie +ra’i' ' *1 '>1 the 

Pul'aie hG*'F.vs IJcpari niciit. v, 1 p'-ai thi'-aeiid v.'if, tii.':i|'>;;eur 
cojnpIebJy frirn t!ie C>enerai Adrair.i-.ir.iti*-a DiyaTir'ent. 
At proLut. u!I tuireipjoiitu sire wPl; tru* GsAenuiiinf uf 
India is earried un thi’uuyh the I'hiel' Secrelary. This 
seems quite unneeessary. " Departments ot the 'Govern¬ 
ment ot India ctiuld write directly to the department 
concerned here, as is done in' other States. The 
Chief Secretar}'‘s work thus being considerably reduced, 
he should be able to take on tlie work of the Labour 
Department, in addition. There is no very large industrial 
labour force iii the State, and the problems couneeted 
with labi*>ur do not present that complexity and dihiciilty 
that they do in more industrially advanced States. 
There is, morco'i'er. a Commissiouer of Labour to deal 
with the executive side. In ai! the eireuinstaiices, the 
Chief Secretary should be able to manage the Secretariat 
work without undue strain. 

Witness after witness has told us that if any real 
progress is to be made in the principal branches of the 
Rural Reconstruction Department, such as Agriculture 
and Co-operative Societies, it can only be through and 
with the active co-operation of the officers of the Revenue 
Department. There can be little doubt that co-ordina¬ 
tion between these tw’^o departments is absolutely es¬ 
sential for the amelioration of rural conditions. The 
specialist working by himself can do very little. With 
the direct support of the general administrator, his 
task, is greatly lightened. The Revenue Board has 
now taken over a great deal of the work that used to be 
done in the Revenue Department in the past. The 
burden of the Revenue Secretary, if he lets the Board 
do the work it should, must accordingly be greatly 
lightened, and he should be able now to take on the rural 
reconstruction side. From the point of view of bofe 
homogeneity and co-ordination, this combinatioa i$ 
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desiraliiL. We do nut anticipate that the work of the 
eonibiiie.I department, which’ we would call the Rural 
Reconstruction iiad Revenue Department, in order to 
eiwphaske the rural reconstruction side, the importance 
of whicli iiiny perhaps be not realised sufficientlv when 
placed ill conjunction with the older Revenue, will be 
too hcay\'. If it is, Fisheries can be transferred to the 
Public W orks Department, and Money-lending and Money¬ 
lenders to the Commerce Department. 

The Local SeIf-Go\'ernment Department is now under 
a Joint Secretary, and could, we think, be amalgamated 
with the Education Department. Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment is also in reality a form of education. Education, in 
the rural areas, more speciallv in its wider aspects, can 
benefit greatly from the activities of the Local Self- 
Government Department. The bulk of the detailed work 
of education in the rural areas falls on the Director of 
Public Instruction, so that the Secretary, provided he 
does not attempt to do the Director’s work in addition 
to his own, should not normally be overburdened and 
unable to take on the extra work proposed. 

The suggestions we have made eliminate 2 Secretaries 
and 1 Joint Secretary, It may also be possible, when the 
departments are combined, to make some further saving in 
officers and staff. On the general question of reduction in 
the Secretariat departments, we observe that, about two 
years ago, a specially qualified officer of great experience 
from Bombay put forward proposals, in most cases, 
after discussion ami '-consultation with the Secretaries 
of departments. It is a rnatter for regret that, although 
these suggestions were quite often accepted in toto by 
the Secretaries when the Officer was here, action upon 
them has not been taken fully in any case. In some 
departments, notably Finance, no retrenchment at all 
has been effected in the officer personnel We have no 
doubt that the proposals made by Khan Sahib Joshi 
m-e capable of being carried out without affecting efficien¬ 
cy of working, and we would strongly urge upon Govern¬ 
ment me necessity of insisting upon their being imple- 
nieiRed and not paying undue attention to the demurrence 
of those most interested. A plea put forward by some 
^p^tments for not carrying out fully Khan Sahib 
Joshi s suggestions about non-gazetted staff is that he 
not tate completely into account the low standiard 
0 the lorn Biaterial Now, quite apart from tiie feet 
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thnr KIjuu Sai;;!! Ji--* ' r.• 'tta i?'‘r;i'>!‘nTi’if-d !'i>ses,> 

the v;try:ni5 - >' ■ -r ".-J mxT 

Ilia?!} vear^. ■>*'*•;•' i', i;'i< ’ '}.i^ d'i<*rr cui. h* u<< better 

way oi ‘'■niifiiiua.'i y !’.}■ panficriiiy ti.t it. 

It you c\er ’'i‘ ’i*''*!'':' , ‘ * itcfoiije lit. 

the cniiditi<•U'' cii'niut'e '■ > lUi tie iriir\ - 

whiefi Hut the b.uis' .-ire a larev s.jryh:'; ta’,s*aiT am! inelFer^ 
tive super\-!Ni!>i; >jy rtfH(i.-rs ''hinihi nc tr‘’r.vifh reniovetl. 

The :abi!.ial suvlr.e uader tbi-. la»i a,' ^'onic to 
Ks. 2,37.104. 

Tlie iO’Kiy of peuDs in the Seeretariaf d'yairtiuents 
atso needi !u be eurtaihd. We liml that as'neairiNf 3 
peons indudhiu a Xaik aliowid to a Sterttury in Bombu}'. 
SeiTcturies in Hyderabad ha\'e more. We understand 
that it is not uniisua! for oitleers to employ in attendance 
on theniselves peons allotted to the office establishment 
in addition to those engaged specially for them. The 
whole position in this regard must be altered. Peons 
are purely for official work and the number employed 
must be such as to render it extremely tliffieuit for them 
to be used for any other purpose. Appixing the Bombay 
scale for officers as well as offices, we find that there are 
308 peons in excess in the Secretariat departments and 
we suggest their retrenchment. 

Each department of the Secretariat has, we under¬ 
stand, one or more shroffs whose business it is to bring 
cash on bills prepared by the departmental accountant 
and disburse salaries. Now the total number of staff 
employed in the Secretariat is about a 1,000. We see no 
reason why this work of pay bills and disbursement should 
not be done centrally by three shroffs attached to 
the General Administration Department. Disbursement 
of salaries could be satisfactorily finished witliin 3 days 
at the most. Most officers’ salaries, we understand* 
are obtained in the form of cheques on banks. 

Despatch and receipts, too, for the whole Secretariat 
could be centralised in one bureau under a Registrar 
with a few clerks attached to the General Administration 
Department. The bureau would be responsible for send¬ 
ing out all papers and for receiving and distributing 
post to the respective departments. This, besides lead^ 
ing to some reduction in the receipt and despatch staff 
of various departments, would also result in saving of 
envelopes midf stamps. 



Ir !r.i">c sp'rulmj: duparliacnis. Public Works 

ar! Xbd.i.'n and Fubii( Health. Ave fiutl teehmeal Sec¬ 
retaries. It is liardlv necessary to ernpirasisca at this stage 
of the development of the public admimstraaon, the 
necessitv for general examination from the broad admi¬ 
nistrative aspect of technical projects, however ^dis- 
tiiiffuisried the technical expert putting them _forward. 
In°faet. it may be said that the more distinguished the 
technical expert, the greater the need for the scrudiny 
of his proposals from the general point of view, 
mallv, therefore, we would have suggested that in both 
these departments a non-technical Secretary of wide 
administrative experience should be appointed. In view 
of the position of Government finances, howe\ ct, no 
reallv laro'c expansion schemes in the Medical and x ubiic 
Health sphere are likely to be undertaken for some time. 
In all the circumstances, we do not think it wise to 
su<Taest disturbance of the present arrangem^t by 
which the verv experienced and senior Inspector-General 
is also Secretary in that department. We think, how¬ 
ever, that, when his term expires a non-technical Sec¬ 
retary should take his place. As regards the Public 
Works Department, we have no doubt, after exarninmg 
the position of the various projects and the results ot 
some past projects, that an independent Secretary oi 

wide administrative experience is essential. 


The relationship between a non-technical Secretary 
and a technical head of a department is apt sometmes 
to present delicate problems of adjustment, which need to 
be tackled with good-will and in the right spirit. A 
technical head of a department must never be made to 
feel that his advice does not reach Government m the 
form in which it should, or is not being given the consi¬ 
deration it deserves, because of there being a non-technn 
cal Secretary through whom the papers are put up. A 
wise Secretary will invariably see that the technical head 
gets an opportunity to meet the Minister frequently 
in the ease of important departments even once a week— 
so that the Minister is kept fully acquamted with the 
department’s view on important matters. The Secre¬ 
tary will himself always make time to keep in touch 
with the technical head, and will never hesitate to let 
him know the real reason for Government s refusal to 
accept any particular proposal he may have put up. Tme 
technical head, on his side, must have confidence in his 
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\\v luvifi’^'ar'i iluit nr'-r-N oh y yiars .iiul earlier 
tire at p’’ -(.ni k'p*' Ia* I'aeb <kii-.'-'mrMf sj pi-rafely. Wo 
are tokl th.st +b'- Seorelariat iio.s spurious <’o*lars. wliioh 
could roiJiiiii ^he records of t ii d< per^ments. and that 
keep imj them to^oetluT would resnit in son ( savui^ in stall’. 
The suoo’esl:i<.{i seems to us sound and vo; i\oomniicnd 
that it he farther investigateel. 

’We find that, for each department of the Secretariat, 
there arc separate watermen, seaveiiyfcrs and farraslies. 
This too could be centralised. A staff of ab(mt 20 men 
should be able to perform these duties for the whole 
Secretariat. 


Before September 1948, the language of the Secre- 
teriat was Urdu, though w'e have seen occasioruil notes 
in English. After that date, it has been ordered that all 
noting should be in English. This, we are told, has 
imposed considerable strain on the staff, and, it is said 
that large numbers of clerks are classed as inefficient not 
because they cannot do the work well but because they 
cannot do it in English. We can understand the anxiety 
of officers unaccustomed to Urdu or not knowing Urdu 
to change the language of work. At the same time, it is 
surely better that a few' Secretaries should have to 
get the final note explained to them than that the efficient 
working of the Secretariat should be impeded. We 
would suggest that, while all those clerks who know 
English should certainly note in English, the rest should 
be permitted to note in Urdu. Such Secretaries as do 
not know Urdu themselves or cannot read written hand¬ 
writing easily, might have an Assistant who knPws Urdu 
and can immediately read or translate. New recruits, 
of course, should not be chosen unless they know English. 

ment^d^ng the trSsition period. * ^ f Govern 


9 ^stsopinio^^^^ ^ aboli^e^ h 
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the Leirislative Department. It is _ of course always 
open to Government t.. obtain special legal advice m 
exeeptionallv diiticnlt and compIicated_ matters from 
eminent counsel and solicitors or the Legislative Depart¬ 
ment of the Go\-ernment of India. The exigencies of 
Militarv Government may have required a Legal Adviser, 
In the'circumstances of normal civil administration that 
prevail now. a Legal Adviser wilL it seems ^ us, be 
nothing more than another Legal Secretary. Ikther he 
will have very little to do, or he will be redoing work 
that should already have been done by the Legal bec- 
retarv. 


A point sometimes made is the inability of 
talent to draft in English. Here, too, as in many other 
instances, lack of training may be responsible rather 
than inherent defect, and the remedy may he m a three 
or six months’ course in drafting with the Legislative 
Department of the Government of India for the Legal 
Secretary or one of Ms senior Assis'tants* Some o 
who were connected with the Legislature and belect 
Committees in the past, point out that Hyderabad is 
scarcely likely to pass novel laws which have not already 
been introduced in most other Provinces. When the 
laws were m Urdu, the question of drafting resolved 
itself generally into finding the right Urdu term for the 
English phrases in the Act it was proposed to borrow. 
Now, since English is the language of law-matog, even 
that problem will not arise. Drafting, ther ef^ e, fur¬ 
nishes no reason for having a Legal Adviser. We reeomr 
mend that this appointment, which has been recently 
refilled, should be terminated. The saving that will 
arise is Rs. 28,800. 


The other appointment is that of the Officer on 
Special Duty in the General Administration Depa,rtment. 
This post was created for the purpose^ of examining fo®- 
cases of detenues under the Preventive Detention AcL 
and for ha\ung a one-man tribunal under the Hyderabad 
Public Servants’ Act. We understand, that the cases of 
more than half the detenues have been gone though and 
that the examination of the remaining is likely to be 
completed within the next 3 months. The procedure for 
the examination of eases of detenues, as described to us, 
is also not such as to make it necessary to have a special 
appointment for the purpose. 
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In this connection, we would also invite attention 
to sub-section (2) of section 8 of the Preventive Deten¬ 
tion Act of 1950 which lays do wn that “ the Board Consti¬ 
tuted under the Act should consist of tzco persons, who 
are, or have been, or are qualified, to be appointed as 
Judges of a High Court.” 


As regards cases of disloyalty, corruption, etc., we 
feeling that departmental enquiries should 
be held by the head of the department and that further 
disposal of such cases is a matter for the Public Service 
Commission. While it may be true that an officer is not 
prejudiced by the special procedure sought to be 
established, it seems unnecessary and wasteful to have 
a special appointment for this purpose, when the work 
ean and should be done efficiently by the authorities 
already normally provided. We understand that there 
IS only one such case before the Special Officer. We 
would suggest the retrenchment of the post. 



CHAPTER V 

District and Village Administration 

The territory of Hyderabad covers 82,698 square 
miles and consists of 16 districts. Zillabundi, that is, the 
division of the land into districts and the appointment 
of Government officers to hold charge of the revenue and 
judicial administration, was first done in Hyderabad in 
1863, and constituted one of the most remarkable reforms 
of Salar Jung. Before that time, the usual method of 
administering a district was to lease it to a revenue farmer, 
who was supposed to collect the revenue and credit it to 
the treasury after deducting his share. The abuses that 
followed have been recounted at length in the quotation 
in Chapter II. Large areas of land had gone out of cul¬ 
tivation, as a result of the exaction of revenue farmers, 
and it was not till the fixing of districts in this manner, 
followed by a proper revenue survey and settlement, that 
both cultivation and revenue increased. The compara¬ 
tive prosperity of the State followed from the comparative 
security granted to the peasantry. The district Taluqdar, 
as he was termed, had under him a Second Taluqdar for 
a division, of which there were two or three in a district, 
and a Tahsildar for each Tahsil, of which there were two 
or three in each division. This system continues un¬ 
altered to the present day. At the upper end, were 
appointed Sadar Taluqdars, one each for 4 districts, who 
were later termed Subedars. These have now given place 
to the Board of Revenue. 

The efficient working of such a system of administra¬ 
tion is dependent on close touch between the officers of 
Government and the people. While this no doubt was 
present in the early period, the days of Salar Jung and the 
years that followed, it seems later to have been lacking 
to a very great extent. Two reasons are ascribed for 
this. One, the failure of officers to tour thoroughly 
and extensively,, and the other, the lack of knowledge of 
the local language by officers and their staff and the 
making of a strange tongue the medium of intercourse 
between the governors and the governed. We have heard 
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from man}^ witnesses of the unwillingness of the Hyderabad 
officer to tour. We understand that there have always 
been orders prescribing a period of touring for officers but, 
as with many other orders, they seem to have been passed 
into desuetude in recent years. From the first of this 
jear, the Go^'ernment has issued fresh orders prescribing 
touring. In any case, many witnesses have told us that^ 
even when officers go out on tour, their anxiety is to get 
back to headquarters as quickly as possible. Most State 
Officers have tneir homes in. the city, and the affection with 
which they regard their urban centre often leads to their 
rushing back home as soon as thev possibly can, even at 
the risk of neglect of duty. A witness told“us that about 
10 years ago, his avocations led him to almost eyery 
Tahsil in the State. Wherever he went he found the 
Tahsildar away and oftener than not, on his enquiring 
where he was, the answer would be ‘ in the Baida (City). ’ 
Now, this is a fundamental defect, and we trust that 
Government will devote very special attention to seeing 
that every officer does proper touring, not merely keeping 
himself to the beaten tracks but venturing into out of the 
way places and distant villages where no officer has been 
seen for many years. - 

There is not much point in touring if you cannot speak 
to the country-folk you meet on your tour. Urging the 
students of a High School at Aurangabad to pay special 
attention to Marathi, Salar Jung once said : But leaving 
English aside for the moment, Marathi is the tongue 
spoken throughout the greater portion of the dominions, 
and, from the Patwari’s office to that of the Taluqdar, all 
official communications are made in that language. Not 
to learn Marathi, therefore, is to place yourselves outside 
the pale of official employment. ” His less wise successors 
altered all that, and, by so altering, also made it possible 
for people to be appointed officers who did not know the 
language of their districts, even to the extent of ordinary • 
converse. We consider this a very grave defect and we 
would urge that every officer, whatever his age, should 
know the language of the district in which he is serving. 

If he does not know it, he should learn it within a short 
period, say six rnonths, and he should be able to speak it 
fluently, to read it and to write it. There can be no doubt 
that the language of administration up to the district niust 
again be the local language. Whether that should be so 
immediately or gradually over a period is a matter for 



GovernmeBt to consider from the point of view of adminis¬ 
trative convenience; but as to the necessity for such a 
change there can be no doubt at all. 

The name “ Taluqdar ” was first applied to the revenue 
farmer of tracts of country known as “Taluqas.” It has 
about it an atmosphere of luxury and autocratic power, 
and we would suggest that, in the circumstances of today, 
it might be altered to the term “ Collector, ’’ commonly 
used for the heads of revenue districts in most States ot 
India. “Second Taluqdar” might also give place to 
“Deputy Collector.” - 

The district of Hyderabad is a recent creation. The 

Sarf-i-Khas lands, which were formerly administered 
directlv by the Nizam, were combined with the previous 
Baghat District of 1 taluka comprising the suburbs of 
Hyderabad to constitute it. It is the smallest district 
in the State, being 1,664 square miles. To the north of 
it, is the district of Medak, and further to the north, that 
of Nizamabad. The Nizamabad district, too, is com¬ 
paratively small, 2,730 square miles. The headquarters 
town of Medak district is within 35 miles of Hyderabad 
and the taluqas of Medak district begin almost upon 
leaving the city. On a consideration of all the circum¬ 
stances, it seems to us that, not only as a measure of 
economy but also from the point of view of efficient 
working, it would be desirable to do away with the Medak 
district, apportioning its four lower taluqas, Dharur, 
iNarsapur, Sangareddy and Annasagar, to Hyderabad, 
two of its upper ones, Andol and Medak to Nizamabad, 
and the third, Siddipet, to Karirmagar. This would 
result in an increase of area in the districts of Hyderabad 
and Nizamabad but not such as to make them larger than 
' most of the other districts in the State. Karimnagar, too, 
will not become unmanageable. The total saving from 
the abolition of the district would be Rs. 63,000 a year 
for the revenue establishment and Rs. 5,37,000 for the 
other district establishments. The principal reason for 
keeping the Baghat District small in the past was that it 
included the City of Hyderabad in which lived many 
influential people, recovery of revenue from whom was a 
matter of great difficulty and required considerable tact. 
We take it that, in the conditions of the future, it will be 
the policy of Government to see that more tact will not be 
necessary to recover arrears from an influential person 
from a humble citizen without influence, 



A matter which has been urged as one of the greatest 
grievance under which the people of Hyderabad labour, is 
called Dual Administration. ” It has been described in 
Chapter I how, when the Military Governor took over here 
he was accompanied by a team of Civil Administrators! 
Deputy Cm! .Mnimistrators and Assistant Civil Adminis- 
Admmistrators became the principal 
officials in all districts The more important functions of 
the district official—the maintenance of law and order 
food and supply—were taken away from the Taluqdar 
and handed over to the Civil Administrator. The ordinary 
revenue work remained with the Taluqdar who was 
instructed to send important matters through the Civil 
Administrator and had to take orders from him. The 
Civil Administrators were officers from outside the State 
mojly from the States bordering upon Hyderabad: 
Madras, Madhya Pradesh and Bombay. The total extra 
cost on this account is estimated variously at from 30 to 40 
lakhs. While many of the Civil Administrators have done 
excellent work and full credit is given to them for it 
several have proved disappointing, and hardly any have 
endeared themselves to the people. It is alleged that the 
general mentality of many of these officers is coloured by 
tM fact that they came in with the Military Governor. 
They seem to think, it is said, that they are part of a 
conquering army holding an occupied country, and they 
make no effort to disguise their contempt, however well- 
merited occasionally, for the local officials and respectable 
people with whom they come into contact. The recent 
policy of the Hyderabad Government has been to replace 
Deputy and Assistant Civil Administrators by local 
officer^ as far as possible, and a few districts have once 
again been placed in charge of Taluqdars. At the same 
time, the Government view seems to be that it cannot 
carry on with the local naaterial only, more especially in 
view of the serious situation created by communists and 
others in various parts of the State. With the need to 
keep specially good and w:ell-trained men in important 
districts, we do not disagree. It seems to us, however, 
that to keep two men to do the work of one is wasteful and 
extravagant. Hyderabad cannot afford such luxuries. 
If Government feel that certain district officers from 
outside are essential, then we suggest that they either be 
taken up for a regular period, 3 to 5 years, or absorbed into 
the local service, so that they will be under the Govern¬ 
ment of Hyderabad for disciplinary purposes. The entire 
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work, of the district should he entrusted to them. There 
should be no necessity for a Taluqdar where a Civil 
Administrator is functioning. The Civil Administrator 
should be discharging all the functions of the Taluqdar in 
addition to those he does now. The scope of his duty 
would even then be less than that of a nornal Indian 
district, for, there, he would also be District Magistrate 
doing a certain amount of Magisterial work himself and 
exercising supervision and control over Subdivisional 
and lower Magistrates. We suggest, therefore, that 
Government should make up its mind about the number of 
officers it particularly wishes to retain and let them take 
full charge so as to save unnecessary expenditure. In 
this matter, certainty will be a sure basis of contentment, 
not only to the State and Union Officers but also to the 
people of the State. 

The village accountant is the pivot on which all 
administration rests. Of the 3 village officers, the police 
patel, the mali patel and the patwari, the last is the most 
important. He keeps the village records, and, on the 
accuracy of these, depends, in the last instance, the 
accuracy of the information on which Government reaches 
decisiohs, These officers are hereditary. The village 
accountant today is the descendant of accountants for 
generations past. In many cases, he does not do the work 
himself but appoints an agent (Gumashta) who gets two- 
thirds of the remuneration that is his due. He keeps his 
post, however, as it gives him local influence. Originally, 
the remuneration for the services that a village accountant 
rendered was in the form of Inam land. Uater, this land 
was converted into ordinary Ryotwari tenure and given 
to him. For the services he renders, he is compensated 
by being allowed to take a percentage of the revenue he 
collects. The percentage varies according to the amount 
collected. There is overwhelming evidence that village 
records, are very badly kept throughout the State. The 
most important ones, the Record of Rights and Record of 
Tenancy, are invariably out of date. Quite often, we are 
told^ the village officer is responsible for an enormous 
amount of sharp practice resulting in wrong entries being 
made deliberately to favour one side or the other. By 
various devices, it is said he has in some cases acquired a 
great deal of land and is often thus the land-holder of the 
village and the village money-lender, in addition to being 
the village accountant. The activities of himself and his 
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clan are alleged to be one of the principal reasons for the 
tuning a^\ ay of the small land-holder and the peasant from 
Government towards disaffected elements. For, so long 
as he retains the confidence of Government and the power 
to do harm, the common man, it is felt, can never have any 
redress for his grievances. Being hereditary, moreover, 
he is alwivys in the village, and any grudge 'that he may 
have against a villager is always paid oil, even after 
sev^eral generations. All these circumstances have led 
almost all the witnesses who have appeared before us to 
recommend the abolition of the hereditary svstem for the 
village accountant and the substitution,‘in‘his place, of' 
a propcilv tiained, fully (qualified stipendiary patwari, 
whose sole interest vyill be the performance of his duties as 
patwari and who will not, ordinarily speaking, be mixed 
up in village feuds or in the temptation that follows from 
the possession of wealth, property and influence. When 
inefficiency is added to all the other considerations, the 
case for the removal of the hereditary principle in this grade 
of the public servdee becomes 'unanswerable. Even 
apart from the fact of the incompatibility of the heredi¬ 
tary principle with the spirit of the times, we agree that 
this reform is of the highest importance and that, as soon 
as possible, Watandari patvvaris should give wav^ to 
stipendiary officials. 

One of the principal objections to this change put for¬ 
ward by the very few people, who seemed inclined to 
contmue the present arra,ngement after considerable 
reform, was finance. In theii' view, the change-over would 
be extremely costly. We do not think this view is correct. 
There are roughly 26,000 villages in the State, and not more 
than 6,000 full-time stipendiary officers would be neces¬ 
sary. An officer should be able to hold charge of a 
group of 3 to 6 villages, depending on cultivable area, 
etc. A salary scale of 40-1-50 should suffice, and, for 6,000 
patwaris, this would mean an expenditure of about 36 
lakhs. The amount sanctioned for remimeration to 
patwaris in this year’s budget is Rs. 14,12,000. Mali 
patels do not render any special service at present, and, in 
other States there are no such officials. The bulk of 
opinion is to the effect that, if stipendiary patwaris were 
appointed, the posts of mali patels could easily be abolished. 
The amount budgeted for them is Rs. 6,24,000 making a 
total of Rs. 20,36,000 for both these classes of officials. 
The additional cost, therefore, of the change-over would 



be only 16 lakhs. Even double this sum would not, in our 
opinion, be too large, when considered in conjunction with 
the benefits of the reform the expenditure of this sum 
would bring about. It may be urged that, as patwaris 
have a hereditary right, they must be compensated if that 
right is taken away. This legal point needs examination. 
Normally, when a Gumashta is appointed to do the work, 
the patwari gets only one-third of the amount due to him, 
according to the scale, two-thirds being paid to the 
Gumashta. Taking the present general trend into acount, 
compensation could not in any case be more liberal than 
3 years’ earnings. On that basis, the Asaldars would get 
at rnost for a period of 3 years, 4,70,800 a year and the 
mali patels similarly 2,08,000 a year. It is, however, to 
be remembered that, in these instances, there is no'taking 
away of inam lands or any other property. All that is 
being stopped is the right to serve and to receive the 
remuneration for that service. This, we think, is funda¬ 
mentally different from the case of jagirs. It may be 
found that no claim for compensation can arise in cases 
where remuneration given for rendering a service ceases, 
because the service is no longer required. Be that as it 
may, even if compensation as above is added to the extra 
expenditure, the cost is not likely to be increased very 
greatly. Moreover, under the existing rules. Government 
has a right to ask the original Asaldar to render the service 
himself, and, if he refuses to do so, to rescind his right to 
serve. The first step would be to take action on these 
lines. Statements prepared many years ago show that, 
for 15,416 villages, there were 13,946 Watans held by 
9,176 Asaldars, of whom only 4,276 work personally. No 
question of compensation would, therefore, arise as 
regards the rest. 

There remains the problem of obtaining a large number 
ot stipendia,ry patwaris. Careful recruitment and proper 
training wiU be necessary. The replacement process 
would have to be spread over about 6 years, about 1,000 
men being appomted every year. We would suggest the 
openmg of 4 training schools under competent instructors 
at the lorm^ Suba headquarters. In most States, the 
Settlement Department organises training for such ap- 
pointments, and it would be possible, we imderstand, for 
tne Settlement Commissioner to arrange for this training, 
provided reasonable funds were' placed at his disposal, 
ihe trammg would have to be good and would have to 
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cover Survey and Settlement, Revenue Law and the 

records. A six months’ course should 
enable the new patwari to perform his work with facility 

the ^tendfS remain, and 

me standard of Girdawars, which we understand is 

fSi '■^'sed, possibly by 

giving them refresher courses. Real check^would^ of 

oXS Tahsildar and the Divisional 

Office. This seems a large undertaking, but, if the State 
IS to be deterred from absolutely essential reforms because 

fn^fhTSl"'! ^'’1- "¥^ft^kings, there can be no future 
for the State. IS or, indeed, is it the first time in the 

history of the State that people have been trained to 
^ class of work. All the subordinntA 

officers for the Settlement and Survey work were trained 
m two similar schools in 1870, under the of 
Jung, and there is no reason why an experiment that 
proved so successful then should not be Repeated wiS 
equal success now. wiui 

• would have to be supplied with proper 

printed forms and books for keeping their records instead 
present being given a very small sum to buy 
the paper to make up the books themselves. The larsre 

examination. Unnecessary 
sSd be eliminated and only those ready useM 

We do not recommend any change in the police natel 
e^mept that he ^ould do the work himself and not appoint 
a Gumashta. His presence is essential in everv ^uhao-e 

^ere the watandar accountant has 
P stipendiary official, the 

hereditary ^hce patel remains. It may be said that the 
hereditary Karnams still work well in some States, e.s., 
Madras. It must be remembered that the 
standard of education m those areas is considerably higher 

probably made it impossible for 
the patwari to practise that behaviour which has given 
im the very special reputation he has acquired here In 
our view, all hope of a decent system of administration 
ffinctionmg effectively must be given up if this absolutely 
vital reform is not carried through, and attempts are mad^ 
to tmker with the problem on the basis of plausible 
promises of improvement from influential, vested interests. 



CHAPTER VI 

Depaetments 


We begin our consideration of the departments of 
Government with two peculiarly Hyderabad institutions, 
the Amira and the Atiyat Appeals Committee. The 
word ‘ Amira ’ comes from the triliteral root ‘ Amr,’ 
to cultivate, to render habitable. In its present form, 
and as it has been for a long time past, the Amira is the 
State Entertainment Department.. It entertains by 
providing a Guest House, a garage full of cars and numer¬ 
ous Government functions. It helps the Rajpramukh, 
Ministers and high officers to entertain by providing 
service and food, the former free, the latter at very reason¬ 
able rates. It has a store full of costly furniture, carpets, 
crockery, cutlery and linen, for use on official and other 
occasions. It also runs the establishment of the Chief 
Minister at Bolarum and keeps a skeleton staff at his 
Hyderabad residence in Shah ManziL Whatever the 
necessity for such an institution in the conditions of the 
past, when high and vital decisions often depended upon 
the pleasing of guests, and Ministers and officers of Gov¬ 
ernment, with honourable exceptions, regarded their 
pleasure as the public good, it hardly needs argument 
to convince any reasonable person that there is no room 
for such an institution in the democratic modern state. 
To consider it is to abolish it. The State as such should 
entertain only in very rare instances. Every meeting 
of Civil Administrators or Police Officers is no occasion 
for State entertainment. Nor, indeed, do visits of Minis¬ 
ters of the Government of India constitute by them¬ 
selves necessarily suitable occasions for State parties. 
More entertainment by the State has come to the notice 
of the Chairman of the Committee during the 2|- months 
of his stay here than during his many years’ service in 
the Provinces and at the Centre. This generous standard 
of hospitality is due almost entirely to the existence of 
a department of Government ready at hand and with 
ample budget provision for the undertaking of such 
functions. We recommend that the department should 
be closed down. The public revenue need no longer 
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groan under this burden. We understand' there are 
private caterers who can provide adequately for the 
very rare State entertainments that are reaUy necessary. 
The Rajpramukh, Mmisters and Officers must of course 
make their own arrangements, if they wish to entertain. 
We are told that there is no suitable hotel in Hyderabad 
where high officers of the Government of India and other 
distinguished visitors can stay. We see no obiection 
to the leasing of the present Lake View Guest House for 
use as a hotel, so that such visitors may not be inconveni¬ 
enced. There should of course be no concession in the 
rates to be charged, nor should Government haire to 
bear any loss on this account,. 

We understand that, besides a large number of cars 
not fit for immediate use, the State Garage' has 66 Srs 

in good running order. We suggest that the garage be 
closed down. Eleven cars may be handed over for use 
o high State dignitaries, whose duties require the posses- 
cars, 2 each to the Rajpramukh and 
the Chief Minister, respectively, and 1 each to the other 
Ministers, Nine cars may be transferred for mainten¬ 
ance to the Road Transport Department. High Govern¬ 
ment of India officials and other visitors to whom Gov- 
ernment wishes to extend courtesy may be permitted to 
use them on a charge of 6 annas a mile. The remaining 
46 cars m running order and such of the others as can 
be put into running order should be sold. In view of the 
present scarcity of cars and the prevailing high rates, 
it should be possible to sell these cars at favourable prices 
provided care is taken to make the best bargain. Not 
only should a reasonable capital sum be forthcoruing 
from this proposal but the valuable site used for the 
garage should become available for other use. Visitors 
to Hyderabad, including officers of the Government of 
India, should have no grievance if they have to pay 
here reasonable charges for accommodation and trans¬ 
port in the same manner as they have to bear when on 
tour elsewhere. The Greenlands establishment, which 
already caters for Government officers, should suffice, 
together with Lake View, to meet the needs of all disting¬ 
uished visitors. We are definitely of the view that no 
additional Government building should be set aside for 
this purpose. 

... The .Irqm the .above proposals will be 

Rs. 4,08,230. 
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- \¥hile on the subject of entertainment, we might 
also deal with the Shikargahs. The shooting _ in these 
o’ame preserves is reserved for the pleasure of high digni¬ 
taries. We see no reason to spend large sums of money 
for this purpose. We are told that the Government of 
India attach great importance to the preservation of 
fauna. We sympathise with the desire to prevent wild 
species from becoming extinct, but suggest that the 
making and upkeep of game sanctuaries is a legitimate 
charge on the Forest Department, which, we have no 
doubt, will be able to perform this duty at a much lower 
cost than the present Shikargahs entail. That is a ques¬ 
tion which the Forest Department will no doubt take 
up separately. The saving by the abolition of the Shikar¬ 
gahs will be Rs. 1,46,620. 

The State of Hyderabad owns two large properties 
outside its territories, Hyderabad House in Delhi and 
:Napean House in Bombay. In the old days, these were 
used as temporary residences for the Ruler and mernbers 
of his family, his Ministers and other distinguished 
visitors from Hyderabad to these cities. These were 
essentially luxuries and accorded well with the general 
atmosphere of a court. Conditions now are different. 
Ministers and officers are not likely to visit these centres 
on official business as often as they used to in the past. 
Even if they do, it is not particularly difficult to obtain 
accommodation either in Bombay or Delhi. In any 
case, to maintain these expensive properties for the sake 
of occasional visitors is uneconomic and wasteful. Hy¬ 
derabad needs all the capital it can lay its hands on for 
essential projects and we would suggest that both these 
properties be sold. In the present state of the property 
market, excellent prices are likely to be obtained for 
them. In order to get the best value, the Bombay pro¬ 
perty which has a good deal of surplus land, should be 
laid out as a building estate and plots sold individually. 
The Hyderabad Government has a Chief Architect, so 
that this should not cost any extra money. Einowledge- 
able people are of the view that more than a crore should 
be realised from the Bombay property and about a crore 
and a quarter from the Delhi property. The amounts 
saved on the maintenance of these houses will be 
Rs. 1,44,480. We have just learnt that there is also a 
property owned by the State in Ootagamund, called 
Snowden House, and that Rs. 5,700 is spent every 
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of this in the budget. We suggest that this matter be 
further^ investigated. If the property belongs to the 
State, it should certainly be sold to obtain capital and 
save maintenance. 

The Ativat Appeals Committee hears appeals from 
the decisions of the Nazim-e-Atiyat, or the Director 
of the Atiyat Court. These Courts decide disputes bet- 

ween the claimants to lands or cash payments gifted by 
the rulei in the past and renewed at each succession 
Previously two Ministers formed the Appeals Committee! 
With the new Constitution, it has been decided that 
frem appeals^ will not be filed. To decide those already 
filed, a Special Court has been constituted consisting 
of a permanent Judge, who was until recently a Ministe^ 
and an ex-member of the Public Service Commission. 
The total cost of these two officers comes to Rs. 4,800 
a month, or Rs. 57,600 a year. There may perhaps have 
been some ground for holding that Atiyat appeals should 
not go to the civil courts, since it had long been the 
pmctiee to have a special court for them. But, in our 
\new, there is^ no need for special officers for this work. 
A member of the Board of Revenue sitting Avith the 
present Nazim-e-Atiyat, who bemg a recent incumbent 
has obviously not dealt Avith a,ny of the cases in Avhich 
appeals are filed, could, we think, dispose of this work 
without extra cost to Government. We suggest, accord- 
that this work be entrusted to these two officers 
with instructions to deal AAdth pending matters speedily. 
The result would be a saAung of the total amount men¬ 
tioned above. 

Customs.—The Commissioner of Customs has been 
on leave for the last 6 months and his work is done by 
the Sales Tax Connmssioner in addition to his oAvn. 
We suggest that this arrangement should continue; 
the post of Customs Commissioner being abolished and 
me Customs Department amalgamated Avith the Sales 
Tax Department. The levy of Customs, in any case, 
is to be reduced year by year, ceasing after 3 years, and 
the income from Sales Tax -will take its place. There 
IS, y^us, a peculiar appropriateness in this combination. 
It has been estimated that there will be a saving of 
Rs. 43,000 in the Sales Tax Department, and Rs. 6,36,750 
m. the Customs Department. The total saving on this 
account Avill be Rs. 6,79,750. 



The Sales Tax work is at present under the Finance 
Department and as we have recommended that Customs 
should also be taken over by the Sales Tax Commis¬ 
sioner, it will be convenient if references to Government 
regarding Customs go to the Finance Department. 

Public Works Department.—In view of the amounts 
included in the Budget for expenditure under Irrigation, 
Buildings and Communications, we do not think that 
there is need for more than two Chief Engineers, one 
for Buildings and Communications and Irrigation Main¬ 
tenance and the other for Projects. This will mean a 
saving of one Chief Engineer, as there are 3 at present. 
We notice that, while there is a complete section under 
the Chief Architect, the Chief Engineer, Buildings and 
Communications, has also an Assistant Architect under 
him on a salary of Rs. 900-1,500, and the City Improve¬ 
ment Board has another on the same salary. There 
seems to be no need for these 3 separate Architects. 
All the architectural work should be done in the 
Chief Architect’s office and we recommend the elimin¬ 
ation of the other Architects. The Municipal and 
Pubhc Improvement Department has also a Chief Town 
Planner on a salary of Rs. 1,600-2,000. The functions 
of this appointment and those of the Chief Architect 
could, we are told, be combined without undue difficulty 
and we recommend the amalgamation of these two posts. 
The savings from the above suggestions will be Rs. 83,200 

Planning and Developnient.^ThePlanning and Develop ¬ 
ment Department of the Secretariat having come to an 
end, the staff meant for it should have been disbanded. 
Instead, a considerable section has been taken over by 
the Public Works Department which is using it for work 
which obviously was being done by other staff within 
the department. This is clearly unjustified. The staff 
taken over should be disbanded and a saving of 
Rs. 1,96,096 will accrue. 

Board of Revenue .—^At present, all Members of the 
Revenue Board are of the same status and we see no 
reason to change this arrangement. At the same time, 
for the pmpose of guiding the deliberations of the Board 
and of deciding on the distribution of work, it is neces¬ 
sary that there should be a head, and we suggest that 
one of the Members should be termed the First or Senior 
Member of the Revenue Board. This is,., of eottrse;, 
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only for the purpose of administrative con\’eiiience and 
should not mean any increase of emoluments. 

Excise.—A. suggestion has been made to us that, 
since excise is now under the Board of Revenue, the 
post of the Commissioner of Excise should be abolished, 
and the Board should directly supervise the work of the 
Deputy Commissioners. IVe do not agree with this 
pggestioii. Excise is tbe most important receipts item 
in the Biioget, and it is proper that the energies of a 
full-time senior officer should be devoted tc it’ There 
are 5 Deputy Commissioners, 1 at headquarters and 4 
m the districts. After consultation with the Member 
of the^ Board of Revenue in charge of Excise and the 
Commissioner of Excise, we think that, without detri¬ 
ment to efficiency, one Deputy Commissioner can be 
reduced. The Deputy Commissioner at the headquar¬ 
ters is responsible at present for auctions in the City. 
There is no reason wdiy this should not be taken over 
by the Taluqdar of Hyderabad as in other districts. 
This means a saving of about Rs. 15,840. 

Education .—The University has been given in the 
Budget for 1950-51, Rs. 72 laklis. Rs. 5 lakhs being non¬ 
recurring, the recurring grant is Rs. 67 lakhs. Receipts 
are estimated at 4 lakhs leaving 63 lakhs to be paid bv 
Government. When the Vice-Chancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity was examined, it was pointed out to him that only 
a short while ago, the University used to manage with a 
block-grant of about 45 lakhs and that, in the present cir¬ 
cumstances, reduction of the block amount to some¬ 
where about that figure was very desirable. The Com¬ 
mittee would prefer to leave the University to suggest 
necessary economies. The Vice-Chancellor promised to 
investigate the matter and let the Committee have his 
views. He has sent in proposals now which amount to 
an increase in receipts by Rs, 8,08,113 and a decrease in 
expenditure by Rs. 7,12,344, or a net reduction of Rs. 15 
lakhs. As the salaries have been decreased, and dearness 
allowance is a proportion of the salary allowed, there will 
also be a decrease in this item. On the whole, the I’educ- 
tion proposed, should, therefore, amount to Rs. 17 
lakhs, leaving 46 lakhs to be made up by Government. 
The reduced scales suggested are, in some instances, 
higher than those which we have generally proposed, and 
if they are brought down to that level, there will 1^ 
a yfiarther saving. 



One particular instance of high saiaries rather than 
uf scales which has come to our notice is the proposal 
to create professorships in Telugu, Sanskrit, Kana- 
rese, Hindi and 3Iarathi. Considering the incumbents likely 
t<» be found for these posts and their likely present earn- 
iiiffs outside the Universitv, we feel that the salaries 
fixed for readers should suffice for these appointments- 
They may be termed professorships if the higher designa¬ 
tion is considered desirable. Hagher salaries are also 
being paid for professorships in Persian, Arabic and Urdu. 
These, too, should be brought on the same scale, unless 
for Arabic or Persian a native of the land, specially quali¬ 
fied to teach the language, is imported. 

We understand that the number of students in the 
Veterinaiy and Agriculture Colleges is very low and the 
cost per capita is accordingly high. There is ample 
scope in the State for persons well-versed in both these, 
and we would suggest to the University that wide 
publicity, more specially in the I’ural areas, be given to 
the facilities provided by these colleges. Greater advan¬ 
tage ought also to be taken of the Teachers’ Training 
College, where, too, the number at present seems some¬ 
what limited and the per capita cost high. 

The State has been most liberal in the matter of 
^ants-in-aid, the permitted ceilings being higher than 
in any other State in India. We suggest that they be 
reduced for High Schools (including Middle and Primary 
sections) to Rs. 25,000, Middle Schools (including Primary 
sections) Rs. 12,000 and Primary Schools Rs. 3,000. 
These, too, will be more liberal than in most of the neigh¬ 
bouring States. The savings under this item are esti¬ 
mated to be Rs. 3,84,000. 

School fees in Hyderabad were fixed many years ago 
when it was very necessary to induce parents to send their 
children to schools. Conditions have altered very greatly. 
There are more students than accommodation in most 
schools. The fees enforced are considerably lower than 
in neighboring States and we suggest that they be 
raised. Primary education in primary schools is free 
and we do not propose any change there. The fee for 
students attending primary classes attached to Middle 
and High Schools should be 1-8-0 per mensem. As 
the approximate number of students is about a lakh, 
this would fetch Rs. 1,50,000 per month. It is always 
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open to a child, of course, to receive iirimary education 
free in other Government institutions which are entirely 
devoted to primar\- education. If, for the Middle School, 
fees are levied at Rs. 3-8-0 a month, which is by no means 
excessive when compared with the rates prevailing in the 
neighbouring States, the amount of Rs. 24,44,000 will 
accrue to Government. The High School students pay 
at present only Rs. 1-9-0 per month. If that is raised 
to Rs. 4-8-0, w'hich again is quite reasonable in comparison 
with other States, there will be an additional income of 
Rs. 29,07,000. 

There are certain schools, Majidia, Mahbubia and 
Aliya, which have been maintained at a higher 
standard than other high schools because of the class 
of students attending. Differences in expenditure on 
this basis can no longer be justified, and a cut of 25% 
in their budget is recommended. This will mean a 
saving of Rs. 1,04,760. 

Rs. 27,700 have been provided for a School of Music 
and Dancing. We see no necessity for Government to 
undertake this expenditure and w^ould recommend that 
the idea be given up. Rs. 20,000 have been provided 
for the Law Class. We understand that this has been 
abolished, as law' lectures are now' given in the Univer¬ 
sity. 

In all the High Schools in the City, 20% of the stu¬ 
dents pay no fees and 40% pay half fees. In the Dis¬ 
trict High Schools, 30% pay no fees and 60% pay half 
fees. In other words, fees are not recovered for 40% 
of the students in the city schools and 60% in the dis¬ 
trict schools. In the present financial circumstances, 
we think these percentages ought to be reduced, more 
specially as these were introduced only 3 or 4 years ago. 
We would suggest their reduction to 15% fuirfreeships. 
and 30% half-freeships. As a result of all these mea¬ 
sures, Rs. 45,95,000 will be added to the revenues of 
Government. We w'ould suggest that this amount be 
devoted to extending Primary education in which, we 
understand, the State lags far behind surrounding States. 

The number of students taking advantage of technical 
education is limited, and the Special Officer, Technical 
and Vocational Education, tells us that this is because 
of shortage of the facilities provided for them. The 
amount spent on Technical Education is only 22 lakhs. 
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AVhik' giving widenee, hv represented to us th 
Htlicr. ilure was no senior assistant nor had he any staff 
for eoiidiK'ting exr.minations, and with regard to both 
these, he Inul Ijcen told that no further staff would be 
sanctioned until the report of the Economy Committee 
had beei^ received. It is clear that the efficiency of the 
work of an officer of this standing must suffer unless 
he has proper senior assistants. We would recommend 
that such assistance be given. All steps necessary for 
the encouragement of Technical Education are of vital 
importance to the State in particular and the country 
generally. There is, we understand, great need for the 
setting up of a-polytechnic, and we suggest that a small 
committee, including the Chairman of the polytechnic 
from Madras or Mysore, be set up to examine this matter 
in relation to the whole question of Technical Educa¬ 
tion. 

Scouting. —Scouting in the State has been almost entire¬ 
ly under official control and guidance. If this important act- 
i\dty is to really serve its purpose, non-official patronage and 
support is most necessary. We suggest that the ques¬ 
tion of abolishing the present posts of Organising Com¬ 
missioner of Boy Scouts and Lady Trainer of Girl Guides 
be investigated and arrangement may be made for the 
discharge of their duties through non-official channel. 

Stamps and Registration. —^This department is under 
an Inspector-General with two Assistants. The post 
of Inspector-General may be abolished and his work 
transferred to the Board of Revenue, which we. under¬ 
stand will be able to undertake it. This will mean a 
saving of Rs. 15,840. 

Economics and Statistics Bureau .—^Hyderabad has an 
Economic Adviser to Government attached to the 
Finance Department and a Director of Statistics attached 
to the Revenue Department. We find that for each of 
these attached offices, there are several officers, sorne of 
whom are not qualified for doing any kind of economic 
or statistical work. The Economic Adviser’s office issues 
a bulletin once every three months which is very largely 
a digest of articles of economic interest from American 
and British papers. It reproduces the-speeches of Indian 
politicians and Hyderabad Ministers which h-ave already, 
appeared in the: newspapers and has a couple of artidesi 
of local interest. - The Director of Statistics does not seiMu 
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to trouble the public at all. He is content to be a post 
office, transmitting to various departments of Government, 
information which he receives from a number of clerks 
in various Tahsil offices. The attempt at complete 
centralisation of statistics, which is represented by this 
department, has been a failure. We have had these offices 
generally examined by a specialist, who has administered 
with conspicuous success an Economic and Statistics 
Bureau in another part of India, and we agree with his 
conclusion that the two offices ought to be combined 
and reorganised. Their functions should be, in his 
words : 

“ The proposed General Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics should have the following functions :— 

(i) Co-ordination and Guidance.—■^uhi&o.t to guid¬ 
ance from the Bureau, individual departments will 
continue to collect their own statistics. The Bureau 
will co-ordinate these statistics, suggest improvements 
in the existing methods of collection and offer advice in 
regard to the collection of new statistics. It will provide 
the requisite liaison between the Central Government 
and the State Government in respect of all statistical 
rnatters. It will organise in the State sphere any statis¬ 
tical surveys required as part of approved all-India plans. 

{ii) Enquiry and Intelligence.—THat Bureau will 
itself carry out, where that course is more convenient, 
enquiries affecting more than one Government depart¬ 
ment or enquiries of a specialised nature. It will be asso¬ 
ciated with all socio-economic enquiries ordered by Govern¬ 
ment. It will prepare and publish an Annual Statistical 
Abstract for the State and a quarterly Bulletin, and also 
undertake, if practicable, the preparation of an Annual 
Memorandum on Employment, Income and Expenditure 
of the people of the State. 

{Hi) Research. —^The Bureau will conduct economic 
and statistics research, maintain a Statistical Laboratory 
and manage the Central Secretariat Library. 

{iv) Until further orders, the statistical units in 
charge of Agricultural Statistics- and Wages and Cost 
of Living Sections will form an integral part of the Bureau. 

The Bureau will be attached to the Finance Depart¬ 
ment. ” 

The reorganisation would mean a reduction in the 
gazetted staff from 13 or 14 officers to 7, As regards 
7 
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non-<yazetted staff, some reduction will be possible. One 
special point mav be mentioned. There are 5 stenogra¬ 
phers in the office of the Economic Adviser and none m 
the office of the Director. With the reduction in the total 
number of officers, these should be reduced to three. 
Clerks of the Statistics Department attached to the Tahsil 
offices and Inspectors attached to the district headquar¬ 
ters should be absorbed in the regular establishment of 
the Tahsildar. The Statistical Inspectors are supposed 
to spend 5 months in the districts, cheeking the agricul¬ 
tural statistics bv spot inspection, and 7 months in 
Hyderabad compiling the returns received from the dis¬ 
tricts. ■ 

The net savings as a result of the above proposal 
will be Rs. 52,000. 

DepaTtment of InfoTmation. —-The Department of In¬ 
formation produces a bulletin known as “ Hyderabad 
Today.” We perused several copies and formed the 
opinion that it serves no useful purpose. We informed 
the Home Secretary of this when he came to give evidence. 
We are glad to say that, since then, Government has 
decided to stop its further publication. As we understand 
that the whole question of economy in this department 
is being considered by the Home Department, we do 
not propose to go into further details. We are suie that 
further necessary economy wdll be effected. The saving 
bn the abolition of Bulletin will be Rs. 1,28,500. 

Judicial .—We have heard with pleasure the testimony 
of several witnesses about the high standard of indepen¬ 
dence and integrity of the Judicial Department of the 
State. Some have ascribed this to the separation of the 
Judiciary from the Executive, which, in their view, has 
been responsible for much good. General opinion about 
the despatch and efficiency of judicial work is, unfortu¬ 
nately, not equally encouraging. The Judicial officer 
here, we w’ere told, was inclined to take life more easily 
than in other States. The grant of adjournments, accord¬ 
ing to some, had become almost automatic on request by 
the pleader, and hardly ever was there any attempt to 
dispose of a case speedily. Even in Sessions cases, trial 
from day to day was not the general custom and several 
adjournments were not rare. This view seems to be 
supported by the large irumber of prisoners awaiting 
tfialj over 5,000j in the jails of Hyderabad, Each uudcr- 
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trial prisoner costs Rs. 30 a month. Expenditure on this 
account is thus likely to come to Rs. 18 iakhs a year. It 
IS said that the police are responsible to a certain extent 
foi the delays, because, on occasion, witnesses are not 
produced, and, sometimes, prisoners are not challaned for 
mng periods. Once, however, a man has been produced 
befoie a Judicial officer, he is in his custody aiid it becomes 
his responsibility to see to his proper disposal. Justice 
delayed is justice defeated, and, although it be the fault 
of the police, in the first instance, it is the judicial 
officer’s duty, in our view, to take steps, by urging Gov¬ 
ernment and otherwise, to see that the police error is 
promptly rectified. The ultimate responsibility, if people 
are kept in jail for long periods vdthout triaf, must rest 
upon the Judiciary. 

The quality of the work done would also seem to leave 
much to be desired, judging from the statements in the" 
latest Administration Report of 1358 F., that “ in regular 
civil appeals, 30% of the judgments of the subordinate 
courts were approved, and 10% of appeals were allowed,” 
and that in criminal appeals, 30% of the judgments of 
lower courts were confirmed, 37% reversed, 6% modified 
and 3% remanded for further enquiry and the rest com¬ 
prise those where the accused died, escaped, etc. ” 

The Administration Report also shows that, of the 
High Court Judges, the only ones who toured were the 
two incumbents of the Chief Justice’s appointment, each 
of whom spent 5 days outside headquarters. In the 
circumstances of Hyderabad, very much more vigorous 
inspection seems to be necessary. This Judiciary being 
completely separate, the only authority with power to 
see that the subordinate judicial officers do their work 
as they should, is the High Court. Along with that power, 
also goes that responsibility. We would, with due defer¬ 
ence, urge that the practice followed in certain Indian 
States of a senior Judge touring a week at a time to inspect 
the Courts of each district be followed, so that, in the course 
of the year, all the districts can be inspected at least once. 
If the Chief Justice and 3 senior Judges share this work,- 
it is not likely to involve more than a month’s touring 
per Judge, and ’would have a very salutary effect on the 
District and Taluqa Courts. 

Examining the list of work of the various Munsiffs’ 
Courts, we find about 40 in which there are less than 500 
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institutions in a year. We have little doubt that consi¬ 
derable reduction in the number of these courts is possible. 
E’^'en taking into account the factors of distance and lack 
of communication facilities, it seems to us that at least 15 
could be reduced. We take this figure into account in 
calculating savings, and trust Government will, in con¬ 
sultation with the Chief Justice, find little difficulty in 
deciding on the courts to be closed. 

There remains the somewhat vexed question of the 
High Court vacation. The High Court takes two months’ 
vacation. In effect, for 11 Judges, this means 22 months’ 
absence from work. Judges are entitled to 15 days’ leave, 
as against the usual one month after 11 months of work 
of other Government servants. It is sometimes said 
that the work of a Judge imposes so severe a strain that 
two months’ rest in every year is essential. It is also 
urged that the Judge’s work is creative and that, therefore, 
there must be opportunity for his|mind to lie fallow from 
time to time. We are unable to accept the view that the 
High Court Judge’s duty is more arduous and his res¬ 
ponsibility greater than that of all other public servants. 
The real argument for continuing the vacation seems to 
be tradition. We would suggest that Hyderabad set an 
example in this matter. There need be no vacation, and 
the rules may be changed to permit Judges to take the 
full leave allowed to other public servants. This change 
would lead to considerable reduction of arrears, enabling 
the strength of the High Court to be brought down to 9 
after about a year. 

PoKce.—Expenditure on police has increased from 
71.15 lakhs in 1355 F. to 5.20 crores in 1950-51. The 
strength of the police force has risen from about 18,000 
men to about 43,000 men. 30,666 of these is the normal 
police force, 26,238 civil and 4,428 armed, and the remain¬ 
der, about 12,000 men, are armed units from other States 
on deputation to Hyderabad. The presence of these 
latter has been necessitated by the specially disturbed 
conditions in the communist affected areas. The cost 
of the Hyderabad State Police is estimated to be 3.60 
crores and that of the forces on deputation, 1.60 crores. 

Expenditure on police forms the largest single item 
in the State budget. It comes to 17 per cent, of the total 
amount, which is clearly disproportionately high. Accord¬ 
ingly, from the very beginning, we have felt that there 
ought to be substantial reduction in this amount. After 
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hearing several witnesses, it seemed to ns best to raise 
the matter at the highest level. We addressed a letter 
to tbe Chief IMimster, asking for an authoritative appraisal, 
that appraisal has been made and we are now told that 
it is possible to reduce 3,500 men in the State Poliee and 
that this will save Rs. 40 laklis a year. By making adjust¬ 
ments, less petrol can be consumed and savings of another 
lakhs effected, making a total of Rs. 45|- lakhs. A 
promise of a saving of Rs. 30 lakhs by the end'of 1951-52 
that is March 1952, on a further reduction of 2,500 in the 
State Police, has been made. No savings, however are 
proposed in the cost of the borrowed Armed formations 
here on deputation. A deputation allowance of 50°/ 
over basic pay has to be given to these men. A hope 
is heW out that, by March 1952, it will be possible to 
substitute for two of the borrowed units, battalions 
recruited from within the State. Then 20 lakhs more 
will be saved. A year after that, it is said, it may be 
possible to jaise two more battalions and save another 
.20.|akJis., Ill tMs way, ultimately, we may be able to 
secure a total saving of about Rs. loo lakhs per annum 
in the police budget.” 


M e agree that, with the immediate reductions and those 
poposed in the near future, there will very probably not 
be much room for further saving in the'' State Police 
^^^}.™^ediatelyfall to 27,000 and finally to 
" 5 . ^ realise, that the taking over of the jagir and 

cadded to the responsibilities 
ot tfie police, and that, when comparing the force -wath 
that which existed in 1355 F., account has also to be taken 
ot the 4,000 Arabs, most of whom were employed on police 
duty, guarding treasuries, etc. ‘ 


The general position, however, leaves much to be 
desired. Is this incubus of 12,000 men to continue for 
ever / hrom the appreciation we have received, it 
'PTOuld seem that Government do not see any hope of 
effecting any reduction in their numbers even by the end 
of 1953. Apuming that the same number of men must 
remain, it becomes all the more necessary to reduce 
expenditure on them immediately. This can be done by 
substituting men to whom the 50 per cent, deputation 
allowance and free travelling passes to their homes need 
not be given. We would suggest that, instead of waiting 
tor 2 years to train 2 battalions and saving Rs. 20 la-khig 
by the end of 1952, Government should immediately 
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take over 3,000 men accustomed to the use of arms, selec¬ 
ting them carefully from among those who have recently 
been demobilised or are to be demobilised from the State 
Forces, and return 3,000 of the borrowed formations to 
their parent States. The objection to this course, we 
have been told, is that most of the demobilised men belong 
to the minority community, of which there is already a 
large preponderance in the State police, and that, accord¬ 
ingly, it is not desirable to take this action. Our answer is, 
that these men will only replace one-fo\irth of the present 
12,000, the other three-fourths of whom belong to the 
majority community. Even if there is any ground for 
apprehension, it should be possible to use them mixed 
with the other three-fourths. Further, we have been 
told on several occasions by people belonging to the State, 
that they are quite willing to have in their Police Force 
recruitment of the minority community, in spite of the 
fact that there is already a preponderance of that commu¬ 
nity in it, and that, in the circumstances of today, they 
do not apprehend any particular danger from that course 
of action. An important official witness, originally from 
outside the State, also shared the view that such recruit¬ 
ment would be useful. We would urge that this step be 
taken immediately. It will mean a saving of Rs. 30 lakhs 
in the next financial year. Another aspect which cannot 
be neglected by Government, is that this course wiU provide 
employment for 3,000 men who would otherwise be with¬ 
out work. We have been told that some of the recent 
increase in crime is due to men accustomed to the use of 
arms becoming desperate, owing to lack of livelihood as a 
rpult of demobilisation. Government should at the same 
time persist with its plans of recruiting other battalions, 
so as to be able to return more of the armed formations 
by the end of 1951-52. We suggest that the raising of 
2 battahons only seems a very modest aim. With proper 
organisation, it should be possible to raise and train at 
least fom" before the end of the next year from among 
the majority community within the State, or if sufficient 
numbers are not coming forward, from outside the State. 
A good recruiting organisation is obviously essential for 
this purpose and we would suggest that, rf necessary, a 
good Colonel or Brigadier, Marathi speaking and accustom¬ 
ed to the recruitment of Mahars and Marathas, be put 
in charge. The total saving on this account, if our propo¬ 
sals are accepted will thus be 754 lakhs in 1951-52, and 
1154 ia 1952-53. 
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Our remarks about dual administration in the districts 
apply equally strongly to the police. Here too, we would 
mge Government to see that there is only one head of the 
istrict police and that, if it appears necessary that a 
man from outside the State should hold charge, he should 
either be taken up permanently or for a period of years. 

The normal police force of a State of this size ou^ht 
not, m our opinion, to cost more than 10% of the budget in 
any case \^'e notice that the Hyderabad Government 
IS mclmed to share our view and that, if it were not for the 
special forces necessitated by the unfortunate circumstances 
Pi-esent tune, that position would easily be attained 
TVhat is so disquieting to us is the fact that Government 
seem to conteinplate continuance of the increased forces 
and, presumably, therefore, of the circumstances that 
necessitate them for several years. In our view, a much 
quicker solution is essential. What that is, we cannot 
say without more detailed study than at present. But 
it IS clear .to ii,s that, even; apart from the expenditure 
aspect, _ the continuance of the present conditions that 
obtam in the disturbed areas for a further period of years 
IS fraught with the most dangerous consequences not only 
to the State but to the country as a whole. It may be 
at, looked at frorn that aspect, the solution lies in central 
control, the exertion of maximum force over a short 
period and the rapid acceleration of ameliorative measures. 
We cannot at the moment say definitely, but we would 
suggest that Government both at the Centre and in the 
State consider this matter seriously themselves 



CHAPTER VII. 


Pay Scales 

The scales of pay in force at present for the gazetted 
and non-gazetted cadres were introduced about three 
years ago, and furnish a typical example of the way in 
which a bureaucracy in power helps itself. Four of the 
members of the Cabinet sanctioning these scales were 
officials. As a result of these, expenditure on salaries 
increased by 63 per cent. The expenditure on gazetted 
salaries went up by 40 per cent., and that on non-gazetted 
by 56.9 per cent. A Retrenchment Committee, appointed 
in 1944, had completed its report in 1945. Consideration 
of this report was deferred from time to time, and it was 
finally shelved by the appointment of the Pay and Service 
Commission. A .rise in the cost of living was stated to be 
the reason for the increases in the salaries allowed by the 
Pay Commission. This reason had some validity as 
regards the non-gazetted staff. The Pay Commission, 
however, went out of its way to raise the salaries of the 
gazetted staff also considerably. The higher the appoint¬ 
ment, the larger the increase granted. The real reason 
for this extraordinary munificence seems to have been un¬ 
expectedly' large budget surpluses, resulting in an excellent 
financial position, combined with the desire to show the 
world that the independent State of Hyderabad lagged 
behind none in its treatment of its principal servants. 
As a witness put it, the gazetted salaries were designed to 
enable officers to maintain handsomely their status and 
position. 

In considering the question of salaries to be allowed 
for the future, several factors have to be boime in mind. 
Hyderabad is now a State of the Indian Union. Its 
financial position, as is evident from Chapter II, can 
scarcely be regarded as satisfactory. Most of its rural 
areas lag far behind other States in the provision of the 
most ordinary amenities. A maximum for salaries has 
been set by the Indian Administrative Service pay scale, 
and Hyderabad has agreed to accept the Administrative 
Service Scheme and to reserve 86 of its principal posts for 
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recruitment from that source. Taking into account these 
circumstances, it would be quite mitenable to maintain the 
present pay scales for gazetted officers, and we suggest the 
folloTving to take their place so as to make them comparable 
to the scales in a State like Madhya Pradesh or Madras :— 

1. 800-20-500 instead of the present 300-600. 

2. 400-25-550-E.B.-30-700 instead of the pre.sent 
400-800. 

3. 700-40-900-E.B.-.50-1,400 instead of the present 
900-1,500. 

It is true that the cost of living has moved up since the 
present scales were sanctioned. Nor, unfortunately, do 
there seem to be any signs of the Government of India’s 
ability to hold the cost of living. The salary of a gazetted 
officer, however, will even now contain some margin for 
what rnight be regarded as not absolutely essential 
expenditure. Nor is there any reason for an officer in 
Hyderabad to be better off than an officer in Madhya 
Pradesh or another neighbouring State. It must be 
remembered, that only three years ago, Hyderabad 
officers were drawing much lower salaries, and, in almost 
all cases, the salaries proposed by us are higher than those 
they were getting then. 

We recommend that the new scales proposed by us 
should apply to all officers, whether permanent or officiat¬ 
ing in their present posts. It may be urged that the 
normal practice is to apply new lower scales only to new 
entrants, but the circumstances in which the new scales 
were granted and the very large increase they brought in, 
are sufficient reasons for our not retaining them. This 
proposal does iriean a loss over the salary enjoyed at 
present, but it can scarcely be argued that, within the 
short period the officer has been drawing the higher salary, 
he has become so accustomed to a higher standard of 
living, if indeed he has raised his previous standard at all, 
that he cannot bring it down now. 

Had we been writing on a clean slate, we would have 
considered this question in the light of first principles, of 
the^ place which the public servant should occupy in 
society, of the relation that should exist between his salary 
and the per capita income of the country, of the effect of 
his salary on society as a whole. We "cannot, however 
refuse to take. cognisance of existing circumsfeinces, the 
most powerful of which is the high scale already fixed for 
8 
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the Indian Administrative Service. It is in the light of 
this and the other considerations mentioned above, that 
onr proposals have been framed. We have very little 
doubt that, realizing the larger interests of the State, the 
needs of its people "and the necessity to set an example, 
such members of the gazetted staff as have to bear this 
sacrifice, will do so cheerfully and without grudging. 

There are a few senior posts outside the regular cadre, 
the salaries of which remain to be determined. All these 
shared in the general increases allowed by the Pay and 
Service Commission, and it is but meet and proper that, 
on the basis of the arguments above, their salaries should 
suffer a reduction. To allow these salaries to continue at 
the present figure would mean exercising discrimination 
and causing discouragement to more junior officem. ^For 
those posts we suggest salaries as in Appendix ‘ B.’ 
These will mean a very substantial cut for perman¬ 
ent incumbents of the posts in some cases. For them, we 
would suggest a reduction not exceeding Rs. 500. 

The total saving as a result of our proposals under this 
head is estimated to be Rs. 38.68 lakhs. 

The question of the cost of living is of much greater 
importance when we come to consider the scales that 
should apply to the non-gazetted and inferior staff. The 
value of a rupee is infinitely greater to one whose income 
is Rs. 50 than to one whose income is Rs. 500, in the sense 
that, while the former’s total income must necessarily be 
devoted entirely to the purchases of necessities, the latter 
has some room*for choice. In spite of this, had the cost 
of living been the same as in 1947, we would not have 
hesitated to reduce to some extent the high increases 
allowed to the non-gazetted staff. Things being as they 
are, however, we have left their scales unaltered in the 
main. The principal change we have made is in the scale 
of II Grade clerks, stenographers and accountants, whose 
pay we have brought in line with that of clerks of the same 
grade in the neighbouring Madhya Pradesh State, by 
reducing the II Grade to Rs. 115-5-145-E.B.-7i-190. 

A comparatively small number of I Grade Clerks draw 
pay in the scale of Rs. 225-400. This scale was intended 
for the Audit and Accounts Department, and, on the 
analogy of that department, was given to other posts 
claiming to be technical. Aucht and Accoimts is now a 
Central subject. We see no reason to maintain tfa? 
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difference, and, accordingly recommend the bringing of 
this scale in line with the firk grade scale of Rs. 200-10-300- 
E.B.-15-375. A distinction has also been made in the 
past between typists and thii’d grade clei’ks, typists being 
allowed the higher scale of 'Rs. 65-155. " All clerks 
should be able to type, and w'e do not see any reason to 
continue this practice, which is not to be found in neigh¬ 
bouring States. 

Candidates having certain high or special qualifications 
are started at a higher stage in the pay scale both for 
gazetted and non-gazetted appointments. Our view' is 
that the same w^ork should carry the same pay and we do 
not approve of this distinction in starting pays. 

We might have legitimately avoided much of the 
labour involved in this chapter and the next, had we 
followed literally the second of our terms of reference. 
We felt, however, that, since we w^ere examining the w'hole 
question of economy, we could not in the public interest 
neglect some of its important features. Accordingly, we 
have examined in detail both pay scales and allow'ances. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Allowances 

Allowances in Hyderabad have sprouted like weeds 
in fertile, ill-cultivated soil. Although many have been dug 
out in recent years, yet, the number of those remaining is 
large. The Finance Department was requested by 
Government to examine these in detail and we have recent¬ 
ly seen its recommendations. It proposes to reduce the 
total by about 5 lakhs and to classify the remaining 
allowances, which go by several names at present, under 
three heads, presumably to make that appear reasonable 
under the new name, which, under the old, certainly does 
not seem so. In our view, most of these allowances 
deserve to be swept away. The only ones that should be 
retained in suitable cases are Dearness, House Rent, 
Travelling and Conveyance. We are satisfied that the 
abolition of other allowances will prove no detriment to 
the public service. 

Charge Allowance.—-A xi o&lc&v who holds charge of the 
current duties of another appointment must regard it as 
an incident of service which is not likely to arise very often 
and should not expect special compensation. We under¬ 
stand, however, that, in many cases, officers are required 
to hold current charge of another appointment for long 
periods. This is qmte wrong. No officer should be 
burdened with additional duties of this kind for more than 
two months. Longer periods obviously need officiating 
arrangements. 

Special There would seem to be very little 

ground for the special pays that we find scattered through 
the Civil List. Every officer is supposed to perform 
whatever duties are entrusted to hi m with necessary zeal. 
Special pay, we feel, should be restricted only to a very 
few posts outside the ordinary cadre of a service, and we 
would give it only to Secretaries to Government, and 
Commissioners, Customs, Sales Tax, Excise, City Police 
and Land Records. 

Motor Allowance .—Officers in a position to own cars 
should not, in our opinion, be given this aUowanee. They 



will naturaUy get proper Travelling or Conveyance 
Allowance, if circumstances make it necessary and that 
should suffice. We see no reason for the Rs. iso allowed 
to Secretaries to Government and other officers who now 
get it. There may be a case for the grant of Permanent 
Travelling Allowance to some of these officers whose duties 
involve continuous touring and we mention them under 
that head. 

We have suggested at another place that Ministers 
should be paid some allowance for the maintenance of 
their ears. A motor allowance of Rs. 200 a month seems 
reasonable for them. 

Staff Surgeon’’s Allowance. —To pay a special allowance 
for personal attendance on a particular public servant, 
however highly placed, is not in accord with the spirit of 
the times. All public servants who are entitled to medical 
treatment will naturally receive it in the proper manner. 

Compensatory Allowance. —The definition of this allow¬ 
ance in the Hyderabad Civil Service Regulation seems to 
be designed to cover all sorts of circumstances in which it 
is proposed to be munificent to a Government servant. 
We do not think there is any room for this kind of allow- 
ajice in a modern State. 

A.D.Cs." Allowance. —There should be no A.D.Cs. in 
Civil Administration, except for the Head of the State, 
and consequently no question of allowance for them should 
arise. 

Deputaiion Allowance. —This, we understand, has been 
recently abolished for officers of one department lent to 
another. Even where Government servants are lent to 
a semi-Government department, for instance, Hyderabad 
Commercial Corporation, Municipalities, or Local Self- 
Government institutions, no deputation allowance should 
be given. While it is true that the burden of such an 
allowance does not fall on Government, it is not right either 
that Government servants should feel that, by working 
outside their proper sphere, they can earn more or that 
the burden should be transferred to the public authorities 
borrowing Government servants, which in many cases are 
in a worse financial position than Government itself. 

Sumptuary Allowance.—We understand that this 
allowance is not drawn by any officer at present and wu 
trust that, in future too, no question of its grant wilkaia^ 
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arraii^'eiiients are made. 

Si^^FsSH^sSSS 

«Af a nrivate practice allowance or not. in tne 
ftaTires it is clear that this allowance serves no pnrpos 
^ TAiiiVL Slished. Its place should be taken by a 
“ohlSn?: “not .xpSted to P-ctlj no^o d„ 

L and, by disciplinary measures in case it is found th 
they do not obey the orders on the subject. _ 

Lecturer's Allowance.-A. Government servant lectui- 
iTTCT to otiSr Government servants on the improvement of 
Sfir wk! for instance, teaching Sccreta^at ckrks 
noting and drafting, should not receive any allowance. 

Social Service AUoimnce.—Officers receive special 
unde? tte of this aUowance. There is no reason for 

continuing it. u f 

Comevanee Allowance.— This is supposed to be tor 
Governs servants whose duties involve traveBi^ a 
sood deal within a radius of 5 miles. 0 '^„™masis, 
Action of Rs. 69,300 on‘“f. ® 

suggested, as in the attached list, Appendix C. 

Cycle Allowance. -This is a form of conveyance 

Permanent Travelling Allowance.—This is intended for 
re^manetu A.IUU , rtnties involve continuous 
Government servants whose duties mvoiv 

tourincT outside a radius of 5 miles. We bnd tUat m^y 
^“Sment servants whose duty did not justify tto 
allowance were getting this, and, accordingly, we prop^e 
r?rSorof ®about rs, 1 . 86 , 424 , as in the attached 

Appendix ‘ D. ’ 

Local AMo«e.-This we uudersW, ds anoto 
name for compensatory allowance. We have already 
dealt with that above. This should be abolished. 

Overtime Allowance.-This is confined only to 
employees in Commercial departments, e.g.. Printing and 
Statjoperys Mipt |Stamps)», etc, 
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Peshi Allowance .—The fact that a man works in the 
presence of a particular Minister or Officer, or has to be in 
personal attendance on him, is no reason for paying him 
more. This should be abolished. 

Library Allowance and Typist's Allowance. —There is 
no reason to give these allowances and they should be 
abolished. 


Secretariat Allowance. —(Now known as Special Pay).— 
The plea of longer hours, more arduous work,' and 
greater responsibility in the Secretariat is, in our opinion, 
greatly overdone, whether for gazetted or non-gazetted 
staff. A Second Taluqdar or Taluqdar in charge of a 
difficult district often has to bear more responsibiUty and 
to undertake more arduous labour than the Deputy 
Secretary of a Secretariat Department. 

Originally, we understand, this allowance was not 
given to gazetted officers in the Secretariat. The Secreta¬ 
riat scale for non-gazetted staff was higher than the scales 
outside. When these latter w^ere raised, it was felt that 
the non-gazetted staff working in the Secretariat would 
be discontented if their previous advantage was not 
maintained, and hence this special allowance was given to 
them. On the analogy of the non-gazetted staff, it was 
thought that the gazetted staff should also have it. We 
do not think it should be continued for either category. 

Dearness Allowance. —This is allowed to persons 
drawing salaries up toRs. 1,200, and is onlines comparable 
to those in Madhya Pradesh and other neighbouring States. 
We see no reason to suggest any change. 

Dearness Allowance to Pensioners.—K special feature 
of the allowance system is the grant of dearness allowance 
on the same basis as to serving employees to those who 
draw pension from Government. The upper limit for the 
grant of these allowances used to be Rs. 1,000, but a few 
months ago it was reduced to Rs. 500. Not only do 
ordinary pensioners get this allowance, but also those 
who get pension on compassionate grounds. The current 
rates are: — 


Up to Rs. 50 .. 
Rs. 51 to Rs. 100 
RSi 101 to Rs. 200 
Rs* 201 to Rs. 500 


.. Rs. 15 per month. 

.-Rs. 25 „ 

. .Rs. 35 „ 

.. 17|% of pension with mar¬ 
ginal adjustment up to 
pensiohs of Rs. 587-8-0, 
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It is perfectlT true that those who draw pensions from 
Government are as much affected by the high cost of living 
as any Government servant. At the same time, a pen¬ 
sioner, once he begins drawing pension, is merged in the 
general public, and there would seem to be no reason 
to discriminate in his favour as against other members 
of the general public. In Bombay and_Madhya Pradesh, 
we find that no dearness allowance is given to pensioners 
who draw more than Rs. 100 a month. Those who draw 
up to Rs. 20 get Rs. 4 ; those who draw up to Rs. 60 get 
Rs. 5 ; while those "who draw up to Rs. 100 get Rs. 6.^ The 
total amount involved in the present concessions is Rs- 
Rs. 73,91,000 per annum. In the existing financial condi¬ 
tion of the State, we do not think it justifiable to continue 
the current rates. We would limit dearness allowance 
to pensions, ordinary or compassionate, up to Rs. 100, 
and would make the amount uniformly I.G. Rs. 6. The 
bulk of pensioners fall in this group. The savings on this 
account will be Rs. 42,51,000. 

Pay scales have been raised since 1947, so that those 
who retire after 1st October this year will count for 
pension 2 years at least at the enhanced scales. For 
them as well as those who get compassionate allowance 
after that date, we suggest a uniform dearness allowance 
of I.G. Rs. 5, the limit of pension being Rs. 100. 

Hause-Rent Allowance. —There was no house-rent 
allowance in Hyderabad until 1856 F. It was introduced 
thereafter, and, following the Pay and Service Commission 
Report, was fixed as below :— 


Pay Range 
(O.S.) 

Towns with a population 
of not less than 25,000 
and all Dist. Headquarters 

City of 
Hyderabad 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Up to 55 

3 

5 

56-100 

5 


101-200 

7 

12 

201-300 

10 

15 

Above 300 

15 

20 ^ 


In Madhya Pradesh, there is no house-rent allowance. 
In Mysore, staff drawing up to Rs. 150 get house rent 
,allow;ance in a. few urban centres and the highest allowance 
Ts Rs,. 7. .Lpw^ graffe employees drawing salaries up to 
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Ils. SO are given house-reni aiiowanee in Madras City 
alone, the maximum being Rs. 7. In Bombay City, only 
Class IV servants receive a house-rent allowance of Rs. 6. 

Every person is normally expected to spend at least 
10 per cent, of his income on house-rent. Conditions in 
Hyderabad are not worse than in Bombay or Madras, and 
there is no Justification for the present liberal house-rent 
allowances. In our view, the real needs of the situation 
will have been adequately met by continuing this allowance 


for employees drawdng 
follows i—- 

up to Rs. 125 and 

grading it as 

Pay range 

District 

Headquarters 

Hyderabad 

and 

Secunderabad 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Up to 55 

2 8 0 

4 

56-125 

4 0 0 

6 


Marginal adjustments may be made so that people 
drawing up to Rs. 130 are not worse off than those who 
draw Rs. 125. 

There are, we understand, a large number of vacant 
Military Buildings available in the suburbs of both 
Hyderabad and Secunderabad. There should be no 
difficulty in allowing the use of these for housing non- 
gazetted Government servants who find it difficult to 
obtain accommodation. To convert barracks, for instance, 
into, two-room tenements, with suitable amenities, would 
not cost any very large sum, and might bring in sufficient 
rent to make the project worthwhile. Bus services 
already run on the routes from these areas, and special 
buses could be added to meet the morning and evening 
rush from the offices. 

It has been mentioned to us that many City Improve¬ 
ment Board houses constructed for persons earning low 
salaries are occupied by individuals who can afford to 
pay much higher rents. Immediate steps should be 
tafcn to remedy this state of affairs. 

Travelling Allowance .—^The question of allowances for 
travelling is generally a very vexed one, and it is difficult to 
find a figure which will just hit the mark. At the same 
time, there would seem to be no reason why these allow¬ 
ances, railway fare, air fare, mileage and daily, should be 

9 
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liii-h'.:’ iu this vStatc than in the neighbouring States of 
3larihya Prahesii and Madras. It can scarcely be argued 
that the (‘ost of travelling is higher in Hyderabad. We 
liave considered the matter in this light, and recommend 
the allowances in the second column of the table below 
for the persons mentioned in the first column :— 

Railmay Fare 


Hon’ble Ministers .. ..1st Class Com¬ 

partment plus 
3/5ths single 
Frst Class Fare. 

Secretaries and high officers • • I J First Class 

Fare. 

Officers drawing Rs. 500 and above .. First Class 

Fare. 

Officers drawing between Rs. 200 and Second Class 

Rs. 499 Fare. 

Those drawing between Rs. 100 and 1^ Inter Class 
Rs. 199. Fare. 

Those drawing below Rs. 100 . .1^ Third Class 

^ " /Fare.-^ 


Air Fare 


The rate allowed by the Government of India and 
several State Governments is IJ Air Fare, and that, 
should be adopted in Hyderabad instead of the present 
IJ Air Fare. Travel by air entails, in reality, negligible 
extra expenditure. , 


Daily Allowance 

Hon’ble Ministers 


Secretaries and high officials drawing 
above Rs. 1,500. 

Those officers drawing between 
Rs. 900-1,499. 

Officers drawing between Rs. 500-899 
Officers drawing between Rs. 200-499 
Officers drawing between Rs, JOO-199 


I.G. Rs. 12 with¬ 
in the State and 
I.G. Rs. 20 out¬ 
side the State. 

I.G. Rs. 7. 

I.G. Rs. 6. 

I.G. Rs. 5. 

1.0. Rs. 3. 

LG, Rs, 1-10-0 
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OHicers drawing- below lls. 100 .. LG. He. 1 plus 

33|-% tempo¬ 
rary increase. 

Inferior servants .. .. LG. Re. 0-12-0. 

Offieens visiting Provincial Headquarters, such as 
Bombay. Madras, Delhi, etc., and recognised Hill Stations, 
should receive 1-|- daily allowance instead of the double 
allowed at present. 

Mileage. 

Hon'ble Ministers .. .. I.G. Re. 0-10-0. 

Officers drawing Rs. 500 and above .. I.G. Re. 0-8-0. 

Officers drawing between Rs. 200 and I.G. Re. 0-4-0 
Rs. 499. 

Officers drawing below Rs. 200 .. I.G. Re. 0-3-0. 

Inferior servants .. ., Q.S. Re. 0-2-0 

plus 50% tem¬ 
porary increase. 

The saving for all allowances mentioned above will be 
Rs. 91.27 lakhs. 

Entertainment Allowance.—Catering for the Cliief 
Minister is done at present by the Amira. The sums 
expended on this account in the past have been very 
high. Owing to the Chief Minister’s efforts, expenditure 
has recently been brought down to Rs. 4,000 a month. 
We have recommended that the Anodra should be abolished, 
so that the present arrangements cannot continue. On 
account of the Hyderabad tradition, the Chief Minister, 
we are told, is expected to entertain on a lavish scale 
and to have a large number of guests. Members of the 
Government of India, Government of India officials and 
others, all expect to be put up by him when they visit 
Hyderabad. It seems to us quite clear that expenditure 
by Government on catering cannot continue. It would be 
desirable to give the Chief Minister a fixed allowance. 
Clearly, we cannot recommend anything like Rs. 8,000. 
The scale of entertainment must be cut down substantively 
and also the number of guests who come to stay. Most 
people who visit Hyderabad on official duty draw travel¬ 
ling and halting allowance, and there is no reason why they 
should not spend what they get rather than enjoy the 
Chief Minister’s hospitality. On principle, a sum of 
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Rs. 1,200 a month seems to us reasonable for such enter¬ 
tainment as is absolutely obligatory upon the Chief 
Minister. For the rest, we have already suggested that 
the Lake View Guest House should be converted into a 
hotel, in addition to Greenlands. These two should be 
sufficient to provide ample accommodation for guests on 
payment. 



CHAPTER IX 


Miscellaneous Measures of Economy 

In this chapter we deal with several instances in which 
econom}’ is possible without detriment to efficiency. 

Ministers' Staff. —The Chief Minister and other 
Ministers in Hyderabad have considerably more staff 
than their coevals in Bombay, Madras or Madhya Pradesh. 
It cannot be that the work of the Ministers in this State is 
of so much more arduous or laborious a nature as to require 
a more numerous or more highly paid staff than in those 
Provinces. We think efficiency will not in any way be 
impaired if the staff is reduced to that allowed in Bombay. 
It will then be : 

For Chief Minister 

1 Private Secretary —^Gazetted. 

1 Superintendent—^Non-gazetted. 

1 Personal Assistant do 
1 Clerk-Typist. 

1 Jamadar. 

4 Peons. 

1 Cycle Orderly. 

For other Ministers : 

1 Personal Assistant-Non-Gazetted, I Grade. 
1 Stenographer. do do 

1 Clerk. 

1 Jamadar. 

3 Peons. 

1 Cycle Orderly. ^ 

The savings on this accoimt wiU be Rs. 1,03,750. 

Jagir Administrators Office : —^The jagirs having been 
amalgamated with the districts, the administration of those 
areas has been taken up by the Revenue Department. 
The method of payment of compensation for Jagirs has 
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been 'Jeckieii, and we would suggest the Jagir Admi¬ 
nistrator’s Office, which is as big as any Secretariat Depa,rt- 
nient, should be wound up, the work of payment being 
handed over to a small branch of the Finance Department. 
The examination of accounts, for which establishment and 
contingencies assessed at Rs. 3,31,000 have been sanc¬ 
tioned up to the end of December 1950, will, we hope, 
be able to be completed by that time, and no ground 
will arise for giving any extension. 

Special Tribunals . ~Aii item that has already cost 
Rs. 12,40,000 and seems likely to cost a great deal more, 
is the trial of criminal cases by Special Tribunals. These 
cases arose from the disturbed conditions prior to ‘ Police 
Action.’ Two have been finished; there are, however, 
several others pending. Wliere investigation discloses 
the commission of criminal offences, trials must obviously 
take place ; but there would seem to be iro reason why 
these cases should not be tried by an ordinary criminal 
court in the same way as any other criminal case. We 
would suggest that expenditure on them be minimised as 
far as possible. Special Prosecuting Counsel at Rs. 
1,000 a day, and almost equally highly paid defence 
counsel, trial by 3 judges instead of one—-all these would 
seem to be unnecessary. 


Mansahs. —Cash grants of various 

kinds account for 

Rs. 26,31,000 in the 

1950-51 Budget. 

This amount is 

made up as follows : - 

— 


No, 

Amount 



Rs. 

Mansabs Maviza Jagir 

374 

1,15,000 

Mansabs Imtiazi 

.. 1016 

2,77,000 

Ordinary Mansabs 

.. 2436 

7,34,000 

Mahwarat Khas 

.. 1246 

4,40,000 

Yumia Julusi 

15 

Amount not 



shown separ¬ 
ately but in¬ 



cluded in 



Major Head 18 
(2) A. 

Mahwarat Riyayati 

207 

61,000 

Mahwarat Muthafarrik 



769 

83,000 

Jagir Pensions 
Mahwarat Walajahi 

163 

204 

j 86^000 




Maashes pertaining to C iistoms. 

Mukasa and Agrahars 
Mamiils, Yumia & Saiianas .. 


Rusooms 

26,30.880 

All these are, in effect today, Charitable Grants. It is 
extremely difficult, we are told, to discover how they 
originated. Many of them must have been in lieu of 
service, which probably ceased to be rendered quite a 
long time ago and the rest were never anything but 
gifts. There have clearly been additions in recent years 
too, for the 1910 budget shows 21 lakhs under the'^^head 
of Mansabs and Rusooms, and the 1930 budget also 
shows about the same amount. In our view, there is no 
justification for continuing these relics of feudalism. 
We would suggest that they should be stopped after 
tiiree months’ notice. If any of the grantees still 
performs some specific service or can claim continuance on 
the ground of having been given a cash grant in lieu of 
jagir land taken away, he will, no doubt, represent the 
facts and his case can be considered separately. The 
saving will be Rs. 26,30,880./ 

Contingencies.—The amount budgeted for Contin¬ 
gencies is Rs. 31,65,000. Of this, we do not propose any 
reduction in the amount of Rs. 7,21,000 allowed for light¬ 
ing and electricity charges, livery of peons and telephone 
fees. For the other 5 items under this head, office sta¬ 
tionery, service stamps, miscellaneous charges, repairs to 
furniture and purchase of office requisites, considering 
the lavish scales on which things are done in this State, we 
suggest a reduction of 10%. Care should be taken to 
see that the burden is not passed on only to 
nainor offices and that the more important offices” such 
as departments of the Secretariat, etc., bear their share 
or, perhaps, even more than their proportionate share, 
since primarily it is in regard to these that complaints 
of lavish expenditure are frequent. The resultant sav¬ 
ing will be Rs. 2,44,400. ; 

In^iMrial Adviser. —In the Industries Directorate, we 
find an dffiicer known as Technical and Indtxstrial Adviser, 


No. 


Rs. 


O I 

Yot 

cail- 

ble 

3704 


10.380 

2.65.000 


5,59,000 



liis I»rinc-ipa,i work, we are told, is to advise people who 
wish to set up concerns. He also inspects industries owned 
bv Government or those in which Government has a 
large share. A highly paid appointment for these pur¬ 
poses seems to us to be superfluous. We find it difficult 
to believe that the advice ofl'ered by an officer ot this kind 
is likelv either to encourage or deter a person who Ms 
decided to put money in a scheme from doing so. He 
would, indeed, be a bad businessman who had not made 
a study of all the circumstances relating to any concern 
which he proposed to start and had to rely on a Govern¬ 
ment official for advice. The inspection of the indus¬ 
tries owned bv Government or in which Government 
owns large interests by this officer, does not seem to have 
produced any particularly beneficial effects. In all 
the circumstances, we think that this post can be d^- 
pensed with. The saving on this account will be 

Rs. 60,000. 

Cottage Industries Sales Depot. —^There is a Cottage 
Industries Sales Depot the expenditure on which in the 
budget for 1950-51 is shown as Rs. 60,340. The pro¬ 
ducts of the various cottage industries of the State are 
sold through this Depot at 12i per cent over cost. We 
are told that the loss to Government has been about 
Rs 20 000 a year for the last two or three years, and that, 
for' some years before that time, the Depot was self- 
supporting, although, when it first started, it ran at a 
ioss. No proper bElance-slieet seems to be made, out 
from year. after year. The amouiit received from sales 
is used for fresh purchases and is not shown in the budget. 
Proper procedure should be followed and every effort 
should be made to place this concern on a self-support¬ 
ing basis. 

Municipality and Public Improvement.—Considevmg 
the amount of money available for the City Improvement 
Board, a Superintending Engineer at the head of the 
department seems unnecessarily extravagaM. 
Executive Engineer would be quite enough. The City 
Improvement Board ought not to continue as a separate 
department. The most suitable amalgamation would be 
with the Public Works Department. 

Public Gardens.— Considering the number of Public 
Gardens, a Superintendent on thegr^e below the present, 
with' one Assistant, should ^ufficej. instead of the pr^nt 
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highly paid Supei’intendent and two Assistmits. The 
reduction of one post of Assistant results in a saving of 
Rs. 5,160. 

We notice that there is a Superintendent in the grade 
of Rs. 200-375, for the maintenance of Jubilee Hall in 
the Public Gardens. This seems quite unnecessary. The 
Garden Superintendent is certainly not overburdened 
with work and he can quite easily look after this. The 
saving will be Rs. 3,948. 

H.E.H.'s PesM.- —^We notice that the head of this 
Department is termed Chief Secretary and gets a salary 
Corresponding to that of Secretaries of departments. In 
the present circumstances, the duties and responsibilities 
of this post have been greatly reduced. The Secretary 
to the Governor in Provinces is often not even a per¬ 
manent Collector. An Officer in the Taluqdar’s grade 
should suffice. 

Co-operative .— ^The Registrar, Co-operative Societies, is 
in most Provinces not of higher rank than a Collector, 
and there is no reason why in Hyderabad this should 
not be so. IVe suggest that the Registrar should be in 
the Taluqdar's grade and his Joint and DepuW Registrars 
should not draw salaries higher than those of Second 
Taluqdars. 

Agriculture .—The Chief Marketing Officer is drawing 
•pay on the Taluqdar’s scale. This seems unnecessarily 
high and is, perhaps, because he is in independent charge. 
As in most Provinces, he should be put under the Director 
of Agriculture and allowed salary in the second grade. 

Jails .—^The Superintendents of Jails seem to us to be 
in a scale higher than the duties of their appointment 
justify. We would put them in the second grade and the 
Assistant Superintendents in the grade below that. 

Secretariat .—^We notice that there is a Special Finan¬ 
cial Adviser for the Godavari Valley Scheme. The 
amount of work is not very large, and the Finance De¬ 
partment should be able to handle this work without 
having a separate officer. The savings on this account 
will be Rs. 45,142. 

The Army Secretariat has been abolished and 
Rs.: l,88,875.under the budget are presrunably saved. In 
;the ILa^ur Department, there is an officer on special 

}0 
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duty on a high salary. We are informed that there is 
no "special work for this officer, and we think that this 
appointment need not be continued. This will result in 
a sa ving of Rs. 25,000. 

Eailv.'ay Labour Welfare Officer.—The expenditure on 
this appointment is presumably being borne by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and not by the Hyderabad Government. 
The saving will be Rs. 5,260. 

Petrol Rationing .—^Petrol rationing having been abol¬ 
ished in Hyderabad, the Petrol Rationing Board, the 
Area Petrol Rationing Offices, the Atrafi Baida Petrol 
Rationing Office and the Petrol Rationing in Secunder¬ 
abad will no longer be needed and the expenditure on 
this head, Rs. 63,368, will be saved. 

Textile Commissioner .—Considering the amount of work 
to be done, there would seem to be no need to have as 
Textile Commissioner a senior officer in the scale of 
1,600-2,000. The Textile Commissioner should not, in 
om' view, draw more pay than a Taluqdar. 

Peons.—We have already had to comment on the 
large number of peons allowed to Ministers and Secre¬ 
taries. We have had a computation made of the number 
of peons that would be necessary according to the scales 
in Bombay in all departments, except Excise, Customs, 
Education and Medical. We find that 1990 peons 
more are employed than would be necessary in Bombay. 
The adoption of the Bombay scale should not offer any 
difficulty. We understand that Tahsil Offices need a 
peon or two more because of the lack of communication 
facilities in some areas. We suggest that the Bombay 
scale be adopted with the addition of a peon per Tahsil 
Office. This will mean a saving of about 1,800 peons. 

In the Customs and Excise Departments we find, that 
much of the work of peons is done by Jawans, and in the 
Education and Public Health Departments, by Farashes. 
The number of peons is small in these departments, but, 
if the number of Jawans and Farashes is added to that of 
peons, the scale is easily exceeded. Instead of disturb¬ 
ing the present arrangements, we suggest a cut of 10 
per cent, in the Jawans for the first two departments and 
the Farashes for the other two. 

There should in future be -no Dafedars. Such posts 
should continue only so long as the present incumbents 
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remain in service. Future incumbents of Jamadars* 
posts should draw pay on the lower scale of 30-37-|. 

The saving from these proposals would be about 
Rs. 18.14 lakhs. 

Rented Buildings. —^Rs. 10,702 a month or Rs. 1,28,424 
a year is being paid as rent for private buildings hired 
for Government offices in Hyderabad and Secunderabad 
alone. These buildings house 120 officers and 1,757 
clerks. Allowing 100 square feet per officer and 
12 square feet per clerk, the floor space required would 
be 33,184 square feet. The building for a reasonable 
office to house this number of occupants ought not even 
in these expensive days to cost more than five to six 
lakhs, allowing for corridors, passages, verandahs, etc. 
In other words, Government could have a building of its 
own for less than 5 times the annual rent. This would 
also mean that the 47 buildings now occupied in this 
manner would be available for use by the public—some 
contribution to the housing shortage—^about which we 
have heard a good deal. 

Grants to Individuals and Institutions. —long list of 
grants to religious and charitable institutions in and out of 
■ India, to Idaras, Anjumans and Societies and to Individuals,- 
mostly Unani, Ayurvedic and Homeopathic practitioners, 
totalling Rs. 11 lakhs, has been placed before us for con¬ 
sideration. We are of the view that there is no case 
for continuing these grants to all the individuals and, 
almost ail the institutions. We suggest that the case of 
those institutions in which an annual sum is paid in 
return for the admission of some pupils from the Hyder¬ 
abad State should be considered by the appropriate 
departments. There, too, the amount paid shomd not be 
higher than is levied from other States. Such institu¬ 
tions are not likely to be more than 4 or 5, in the whole fist. 
Most of the grants in this list, however worthy the objects 
of some of them may be, are not such as can be a legitimate 
charge on the revenues of a modern State, which needs all 
its resources for the development of elementary amenities 
for the bulk of its subjects. 



CHAPTER X 

The Revenue Budget of the Future 

It may be taken as an axiom of sound finance that, 
in the present inflationary context, the revenue budget 
of a State must be balanced. In fact, if possible, it should 
show a surplus. Clearly then, there must be an attempt 
to mobilise all resources possible and to curtail expend¬ 
iture to' the absolute rriinimum essential. The curtailment 
of expenditure has been dealt with in previous chapters. 
On the whole, it seems, increased income and reduced ex¬ 
penditure, as dealt with in the previous chapters, will show 
savings of about 360 lakhs. We must now attempt to 
make on the material available a forecast of the future 
trend in the principal items of xevenue and expenditure. 
This of course is only a forecast. We do not profess to 
be able to prophesy, and it is not improbable that, in this 
age of violent fluctuations, our forecast may not be realised. 

The budget estimates for the current year show that 
2989.03 lakhs are expected to be received, and 3001.44 
to be spent, leaving a deficit of 12.41 lakhs. If our 
proposals regarding retrenchment are carried through 
immediately, this deficit will be turned into a substantial 
surplus. 

Land Revenue, which has been the mainstay of the 
budgets of many decades, has given up the first place, 
but remains the second most important item. Including- 
Sarf-e-Khas and Jagir areas, it is estimated to produce 
5.50 crores this year. Unless very exceptional circum¬ 
stances make themselves apparent, it should not fall below 
this figure during the next five years. Considering the 
settlements that remain to be revised and the arrears that 
have to be collected, it should rise to at least 6.5 crores. 
From Forests, estimated to bring in a crore this year, not 
much more can unfortunately be expected. The develop¬ 
ment of forests is a long-term business and needs to be 
taken in hand seriously before any substantial return 
beyond that coming in at present can be expected. The 
income from Customs, which is estimated at 2.50 crores 
in the current year, has to be reduced to zero by the end 



of 1953-54. However, a substantial surplus over Ithis 
should be available from the Sales Tax, which is estimated 
to fetch a crore this year. It may not perhaps be too 
optimistic to hope that income from this source will 
develop to over 3 crores by the eml of the quinquennium, 
more specially, if the rate is raised to the same level as in 
other States. Excise accounts for roughly one-third 
of the total receipts, being estimated to fetch 10.75 crores 
this year. There is no special reason to expect any deter¬ 
ioration in the income from this source, and we may take 
it that this figme is hkely to be improved upoji. Grants- 
in-aid from the Centre should also increase, if the suggestion 
made by us to the Hyderabad Government regarding 
representation about the financial integration arrange¬ 
ments bears fruit. Ail in all, it may be hoped that the 
receipts side will show an advance of about 4.5 crores 
over the present figure, unless some unexpected develop¬ 
ment, such as a sudden fall in agricultural prices, which, 
so far as one can see is not likely, supervenes. A great 
deal, of course, depends upon the policy of the Central 
Government, but, assuming a continuance of present trends, 
the receipts side of the Hyderabad budget ought not to 
be less than 34.50 crores at the end of the quinquemiium, 
provided economic activity is maintained at about the 
present level and there is no sudden slump in prices. 

We have suggested substantial reduction on the expend¬ 
iture side. If our proposals are accepted, recurring 
expenditure will be reduced by about 3.60 crores. As 
against this, a new charge of 1.14 crores, compensation 
for jagirs, will have to be met, and there may be expend¬ 
iture of about 36 lakhs on the reform of the patwari 
system. These will still leave two crores in hand of which, 
say, a crore could be spent to meet further expansion 
under Education and Public Health. Expenditure on 
other heads should be kept at the minimum. This, if 
revenue anticipations are fulfilled, will enable the building 
up of substantial surpluses that should help to relieve 
the difficult capital position wMch we shall be deahng 
with in the next chapter. 

It will thus be seen, that the revenue position is 
comparatively easy, and, by prudent management can 
be made to yield rich dividends which can be used for 
the betterment of the people. A great deal, of course, 
depends-upon wise judgment in the choice of policies 
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O’o ]io i>ther single factor is the revenue position of the 
future so dependent as on the particular decision that may 
Ijc taken on Provincial Excise. Prohibition will make all 
the diiicrence between reasonable amplitude.and extreme 
inadequacy, between a comfortable and a precarious 
budget, between the ability to finance, from revenue 
resources, a relatively large programme of nation-building 
activities, and the inability to accommodate within them 
anything but the bare and basic requirements of general 
administration and law and order. The policy to be 
pursued in respect of Provincial Excise is, accordingly a 
matter of great moment for the pattern of development and 
reorganisation with which we, as a committee, have been 
concerned in discharging the task entrusted to us. We, 
therefore, feel it incumfcnt to make a few observations 
on the policy of prohibition. These observations are 
specially called for in so far as it has been put to us by 
certain important witnesses that the pursuit of the ideo¬ 
logical aims, and the adoption of the policy, of total 
prohibition is inescapable for the Hyderabad State, if only 
because two of the major States bordering it have already 
committed themselves to, and proceeded with, those 
aims and that policy. Imitation may be the best form 
of flattery but is not necessarily the wisest way of budgeting. 
For Hyderabad, as for every individual State in India, 
it is necessary to examine the problem afresh, and reach 
its own conclusions in the context of its particular financial 
position and the relevant considerations. 

The policy of total prohibition is usually advocated 
on one or more of three distinguishable grounds : moral, 
social and economic. We shall deal with each of these 
separately ; but it is necessary to point out, at the outset, 
that no measure of reform, whether moral, social or 
economic, can, in regard to the desirability of launching 
it, be judged on its purely ideological content. For, 
the object of reform is not to subscribe to an ideal but to 
bring about certain results related to that ideal. Faith 
may be the heart of religion, but practicability is the 
essence of reform. The practicability of any big measure 
undertaken by the State depends, among other things, 
on the money that can be made available and the personnel 
that can be brought into action. When both these are 
limited, as is obviously the case with the Hyderabad 
State, the results cannot be those hoped for in the abstract. 
It is, therefore, in the light of the partiexilar results likely 
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to be achieved, and not on the assumption of the complete 
success of the measure of reform, that policy must be 
examined, adopted and implemented. The Constitution 
of India, it will be noticed, while providing for the pro¬ 
hibition of intoxicating drinks as one of the various aims 
to be pursued by the State, advisedly says that the aim is 
dne which the State shall “ endeavour to bring about. ” 
The relative pace of the endeavour is necessarily a matter 
of priorities : the allocation of priorities having relation 
not merely to the specific items competing for accommoda¬ 
tion wfithin the resources of an individual State, but also 
to the other very important aims, the pursuit of which 
is laid down by the Constitution as a directive principle 
of State policy. Unlike, in the case of prohibition, a time¬ 
limit is prescribed by the Constitution in respect of some 
of these other aims, e.g., a period of ten years for the 
provision of free and compulsory education for children. 
It seems to us, moreover, that the comprehensiveness 
of the aims set down by the Constitution and the individual 
importance of some of them is not ahvays sufficiently 
realized. To cite only a few, the State is enjoined, as a 
present duty (and not as a matter of graduated endeavour), 
to make provision for securing just and humane conditions 
of work, and for maternity relief. The State is also to 
try to ensure a living wage and a decent standard of life 
for all wmrkers, agricultural, industrial or otherwise. 
Measures are to be taken for protecting the scheduled 
castes and the scheduled tribes from social injustices 
and all forms of exploitation. Last but not least, among 
these examples, is the directive to bring about an improve¬ 
ment of public health and to raise the level of nutrition 
and the standard of living of the people of India. In the 
context, finally, of this multiplicity of aims, all of which 
cannot, for obvious reasons, be achieved together and 
within a short time,and, secondly, of the paucity of resources 
of the State of Hyderabad, the prospects of finding the 
men and money needed for the satisfactory enforcement 
of a programme of prohibition, assuming that one is 
adopted in the near future, must be adjudged to be very 
poor indeed. In other words, enforcement of the requi¬ 
site standard is not a practicable proposition. Without 
proper enforcement, the reform remains for the most part 
bn paper. - Ideology is subscribed to; prohibition drains 
the State of revenue, while illicit distillation, drains the 
people of both money and morale. It is against these 
practical effects, which we apprehend, that evaluation 
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has to be attempted of the moral, social and economic 
content of the proposed measure of reform. 

About the relative or inherent value to be attached to 
a particular item of morality, in this case abstinence from 
liquor, we do not propose to dilate. For the purposes 
of this report, and in the light of the Constitution which 
India has adopted, we shall argue on the basis that the 
moral value of prohibition is not in question. But a 
programmeof moral reform to which the State is ultimately 
committed, may itself-be susceptible, as in this case, of 
being divided into different sections in the logical sense, 
and of different stages in the chronological sense. It 
seems to us that that type of immorality which affects 
the well-being, not merely of the immoral person, but 
also of those around him and of the public in general, 
must take precedence in the programme of the State. 
In other words, drunkenness which results in a pubhc 
brawl must obviously be prevented or punished, and so 
must the drunken behaviour of the head of a family who 
beats his wdfe and children. The State must, of course, 
try to secure these objects as effectively as it can. Bet¬ 
ween an object of this kind and that of attempting pre¬ 
sently to impose, by legislation, an ultimate form of mora¬ 
lity—like that of non-participation in drink —on an unpre¬ 
pared public, there seems to us to be an important difference. 
The difference is one of priorities. As an object of State 
action, ultimate morality can only have ultimate priority. 

The social aspect of prohibit'on may be examined 
in relation to the most important unit of society, viz., 
the family. Drink has undoubtedly been responsible, 
on occasion, to the loosening of family ties among the 
well-to-do and to physical tyranny over wife and children 
among the poor. But, in this country generally and in 
the State of Hyderabad at any rate, the percentage of 
such cases to the total number of families unaffected by 
drink is, to the best of our belief, negligible. To endeavour 
to eliminate the social harm done by drink, even in the 
relatively few cases to which it is confined, is undoubtedly 
a very desirable aim, but it camrot be placed even remotely 
as high as certain other social ends which also call for money 
and effort, such as the elimination of the social injustice 
done to the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, or the 
rectification of the social inequalities imposed on women, 
or the amehoration of the social conditions and education 
of backward, neglected^ or -exploited children. Ih Ifte 





On this fundamental basis, and from whatever angle 
viewed—moral, social, or economic —^it seems to us that 
total prohibition carmot, at the present time or in the 
near future, be accorded anything like such high priority 
as can - justify the loss of a third of the State’s revenue, 
together with the further loss involved in the outlay bii 
enforcement. 

ll 







CHAPTER XI 

Capital Budget and Priorities 

When we come to consider the Capital Budget, we 
face a much darker picture than in the last chapter. 
The resources of the State have been greatly depleted 
and the demand on them for worthwhile projects is con¬ 
siderably larger than can be met. Available resources, 
moreover, are in forms which do not permit them to be 
used readily. Thus, the amount of 35 crores in the Post- 
War Development Reserve was built up to provide 
finance for capital expenditure. Had all this 35 crores 
been kept in liquid form, or in easily realisable invest¬ 
ments, it would certainly have sufficed to meet Hyder¬ 
abad’s capital needs for some time. Unfortunately, 6 
crores are invested in industrial and other shares, for 
many of which there is no market .at all at present, 6 
crores are advanced to local industries, which too there 
seems very little possibility of getting back at the present 
time, if at all *8.49 crores have been loaned to the Hy¬ 
derabad Co-operative Commercial Corporation, which 
has us^d them for holding stocks of foodgrain; and 
15.30 crores are in Government of India Securities, of 
which 6.82 have had to be sold recently to meet ways 
and means advances taken from the Reserve Bank. 
All, therefore, that is left with the Hyderabad Gov¬ 
ernment is 8.48 crores of Indian Government Securities 
and the amount of the cash balance. This, at the begin¬ 
ning of the budget year, was nominally 9.73 crores, but 
only 7.44 crores was available, the rest being in banks 
in London and the subject of litigation. The total 
realizable reserves of the Hyderabad Government, there¬ 
fore, consist of 8.44 crores Indian Government Securities 
and such part of the 7.44 crores cash balance as can be 
safely diverted for investment purposes. Capital re¬ 
quirements during the year itself amount to about 10 
crores, for, though the budget shows only 8 crores for 
capital expenditure, there is a loan to an industry of 2 
crores which also has in reality to come from capital. 
If the Reserve Bank can be induced to sell some of these 
securities, that will have to be done. In effect, there¬ 
fore, the Hyderabad Government has very little ready 


money for capital development. Including this yeaf, 
it can spend 15.92 crores. Assuming that it spends 
during the year the 10 crores budgeted to be spent, the 
total amount, cash balance plus securities, will be only 
5.92 crores. It has, of course, to be remembered, that 
the sale of large quantities of securities by a State Govern¬ 
ment at one time is not regarded with particular favour 
by the Government of India or the Reserve Bank, as it 
tends to depress security prices. Clearlv, then, the capital 
position is extreme^v difficult and ‘there ’ will have 
to be established priorities of expenditure. 

Before examining that, however, we may consider 
the possibility of xmlocking some of the funds mentioned 
above as being unencashable at present. Banks may 
perhaps be willing to lend money to the Hyderabad Co-¬ 
operative Commercial Corporation on the security of the 
stocks held by it just as they would to private parties. 
This might enable some portion of the 8.49 crores locked 
up with that body to be released. The practicability 
of this suggestion might be investigated. It might also 
be possible to sell a few of the industrial scripts held. 
There is not much hope of getting anything substantial, 
however, from this source. Another way of obtaining 
money for capital development would be by borrowing. 
Neither the Government of India nor the State Govern¬ 
ments have been particularly successful in borrowing 
in recent years, and there does not seem to be much hope 
of large public subscription to loans of the State of 
Hyderabad until at least its finances have been placed 
on a really stable basis, which can only be, as pointed 
out in the last chapter, by mobilising all its resources, 
reducing its expenditure and avoiding entanglement in 
imprudent schemes. Hyderabad has been fortunate in 
having within its territory a single individual from whom 
it has been able to borrow 18 crores in the course of the 
last year. It may well be that the same source may be 
able to provide some funds for development purposes. 
However, it would not be wise to count upon such circum¬ 
stances, and we would urge that priorities be fixed regard¬ 
ing the objects of capital expenditure, so that, whatever 
money is available, can be spent on the most urgent works. 

On this basis, it would seem that the utmost the 
Hyderabad Government can hope to do in the next few 
years is the completion of the Tungabhadra Scheme, 
estimated to cost 26 crores, about 7 crores of which will 




have been spent by the end of tins year, and that part 
of the Godavari Valley Scheme now in hand, estimated 
to cost 9.28 crores, of which 1.27 crores will have been 
spent by the end of this year. These two alone will 
cost a further 26 crores to completion, which means an 
expenditure of about 5|- crores a year for the next 5 years. 
Those in charge of the finances of the State must devote 
all their energy to obtaining the necessary amount to 
meet this. If the revenue surpluses mentioned in the 
last chapter materialise, this may not be as difficult as 
it would be otherwise. We have also made certain 
suggestions for the sale of buildings owned by the Govern¬ 
ment outside the State. All other capital expenditure must 
obviously be deferred, essential items covering small 
amounts being met from revenue. Even if some por¬ 
tion of the locked funds can be released, several years of 
austerity in capital expenditure are inevitable, and the 
sooner that fact is realized by all concerned, the better. 
There is no room for throwing away money on loans to 
industries, which may or may not be successful, or for 
other similar relatively unimportant expenditure. 




CHAPTER XII 

The State and Industeies 

The Hyderabad Government has either directly or 
through its instrument, the Industrial Trust Fund, 
invested about 12.5 crores in industries, about 10 crores 
in shares and 2.5 crores as loans. Further advances of 
2.5 crores are budgeted for in 1950-51. Investments in 
I.G. rupees amount only to 1.95 crores, of which about 
80 lakhs are outside the State. The bulk of the invest¬ 
ments and loans have been made during and after the war 
years, in the hope of developing industries, and quite a 
number show the signs of haste, lack of consideration and 
undue optimism. The Industrial Trust Fund is, in reality, 
a department of Government, with a Minister as Chairman, 
two other Ministers as Members, and the Secretary, 
Commerce and Industries, as Secretary. It has been used 
by Government as a convenient instrument for holding 
managing agencies. It held three before the war, those 
of the Azamjahi and Osmanshahi Mills and the Nizam 
Sugar Factory. During 1948 and 1949, it has taken over 
five others, Praga Tools Corporation, Singareni Collieries, 
Sirpur Paper Mills, Sirsilk and Taj Glass Works. These 
were taken over as a result of investigations held after the 
establishment of the new regime. Government manages 
these industries through the Industrial Trust Fund. The 
method adopted by the Fund for the actual working of 
some of these is to have an operative director in Hyderabad 
at the Head Office of the firm with a general manager at 
the local headquarters. For each of the concerns there 
seems to be a Sub-Committee of the Fund. Proposals go 
from the General Manager to the Operative Director, and 
from'him to the Sub-Committee, which meets about once 
a month. The Sub-Committee puts such of them as 
involve provision-of funds by Government or important 
appointments to the Industrial Trust Fund Trustees, who 
noeet about once every two months. If the Trustees 
approve the proposal, it then goes to the Commerce and 
Industries Department, from that to the Finance Depart¬ 
ment and finally to the Finance Member. For others. 
Government being the managing agents, appoint another 
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firm as their representatives, who then perform all the 
■ functions of the managing agents. 

The present position is, that only very few of the large 
number of concerns in which Government has invested, 
or to which Government has loaned money, give satisfactory 
results. For some, there does not seerh to be much 
hope of any improvement. For others, there is some 
hope if the management is greatly improved. We cannot 
obvioush" go into individual cases in a public report of this 
nature. We understand, Government has itself had all 
these industries investigated, though it would seem that, 
in regard to some of them, action which ought to have 
been taken, for instance, reference to the police, has not 
been done. We would lay down certain rules which, 
we think, ought to be followed for the future. Govern¬ 
ment’s financial position will not permit of throwing away 
good money after bad. There should be no attempt to 
continue investments in the hope that somehow, in some 
perhaps, things will become better, and the concern 
will right itself and start paying. When it is clear that 
there is no reasonable likelihood of success, the best thing to 
do is to withdraw and save whatever can be saved from ,the 
wreck. Sell it off or wind it up, we would say, so as to 
sav^e time, energy and the likelihood of future expenditure. 
We have separately addressed Government at length 
regarding a specially important instance which came 
to our notice, in which persistence is likely to involve 
very ^ substantial losses indeed. Government’s financial 
position being what it is and the need for investment in 
irrigation projects being likely to take up even more than 
all the funds it can find, there should be no investment in 
new industries. In view of the need for capital, Govern- 
rfle nt should attempt to liquidate its investments as soon 
as possible from all the minor concerns, even if they are 
good. From others, except the Collieries, the Sugar, the 
Cotton Mills and the Paper Mills, it should withdraw 
g’radnally without causing undue dislocation. 

. To. attempt to run an industry as a Government 
Department is, in our opinion, to court failure. That 
flexibility and quick decision, which is necessary for 
success in business, is bound to be lacking in an ordinary 
Government department. For the industries which the 
Government propose to continue to handle, we would 
suggest that, instead of the Industrial Trust Fund method, 
a. small Pubhc Corporation be formed with a goodManag- 
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ing Director. Having been allotted certain funds, this 
Corporation should be permitted to do its work without 
interference from Go'cernment in its day-to-day adminis¬ 
tration. It should, of course, submit its budget to 
Government for examination. The members of the Board 
should be of such calibre and integrity as to be able to 
assist in the efficient and honest running of the business. 
The Board should not consist of more than six people, of 
whom not more than two should be Government officials. 
The great advantage of a Board like this would be that 
it would understand the running of a business. For 
instance, high salaries have to be paid to competent men 
in a business. If you want the best, you must pay for it. 
When the giving of appointments in a business "^is done 
by persons trained to look at salaries from the Govern¬ 
ment point of view, it may be taken for certain that the 
best men will hardly ever be employed. On the other 
hand, the Governmental mind is apt to think that a 
business is also like a Government department in which 
an officer can be shifted from one branch to another and 
do his work equally well. Consequently, there are cases 
like the appointment of one, neither a rayon nor a textile 
expert but knowing about paper, to take on the building 
of a rayon factory. Again, a good businessman will not 
hesitate to spend a sum which may seem large, if thereby 
it is certain, that he will get good returns in future. The 
departmental mind, however. Jibs at such expenditure. 
A case in point which came to our notice was the refusal 
to accept a proposal of a firm of efficiency experts to 
continue supervision over a particular work, at a cost which 
would be several times more than reimbursed by the saving 
they would be able to effect, if they were allowed to 
continue to work. The interest of‘Government itself 
d^iands that the present system should be changed 
forthwith in favour of a Public Corporation. 

Two other Governmental activities which partake 
of the nature of business are the Deccan Airways and 
the Road Transport Department. The Deccan Airways 
is practically the Government of Hyderabad’s airline. It 
has been losing money heavily, since the beginning of 
1949, owing to competition from the night air mail scheme 
which takes away many passengers who would normally 
travel by its services. Clearly, the Government of Hyder¬ 
abad cannot go on making good large losses year after 
year. We do not know what recommendation the recent 
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Air Enquiry Committee has made on the subject. The 
reasonable thing, it seems to us, would be for the Govern¬ 
ment of India to take over the airline as a running concern, 
reimburse the Government of Hyderabad for the expend¬ 
iture incurred and operate it as the first nationalised 
airways in the country. The efficiency of its services is 
admitted. 

The Road Transport Department is another large 
business. It has a monopoly, and its management up to 
now has been combined with the State Railway. The 
Railway Departmeirt has, we understand, offered to 
continue to manage it on very nominal remuneration. In 
view of the past close connection betw'een the two arid the 
efficient management at present, we have no hesitation in 
suggesting that the present arrangement should be allowed 
to continue. Care should, however, be taken to keep 
watch on the development of road transport, so that it is 
not neglected in the interest of railways or otherwise. 
The profits from road transport must also shov a signifi¬ 
cant rise with increased development. 

In this connection, it seems to us that it would be a 
great advantage if there were a joint body of officials and 
non-officials charged with the duty of overseeing the 
development of all transport in the State. We would 
suggest the formation of a Transport Board of which the 
Minister in charge of Finance should be Chairman, and 
the Minister, Public Works Department, the Secretary, 
Public Works Department, the Chief Engineer, Communi¬ 
cations, the General Manager of the Road Transport 
Department, the General Manager of the Railways, one 
representative of each District Board and two of the urban 
Municipalities of Hyderabad and Secunderabad, should be 
members. The function of this Board would be to see 
that communications are ^developed to the maximum 
throughout the State in the interests of the rural public, 
quite as much as the city dwellers. 


CHAPTEE XIII 

Other Important Matters —'Financial 

Federal Financial Integration .—It has been put forcib¬ 
ly to us that the sum of 114 lakhs allowed to the State, 
in addition to the Privy Purse of 50 lakhs, as the differ¬ 
ence between the receipts and expenditure of Central 
subjects formerly administered by the State, is very 
inadequate. We have, accordingly, been constrained to 
endeavour to find out how exactly this figure is reached. 
The Finaiice Department has furnished to us two state¬ 
ments which show that, on the revenue side, the average 
of the actual figures for the year 1357 F. and 1358 F., 
has been taken, and, on the expenditure side, the actuals 
of 1358 F. This has been adopted as the “basic period” 
in the case of Hyderabad. The Indian States Finances 
Enquiry Committee I’eport lays down that the basic 
period for revenue should be three completed financial 
years (actually two have been taken), the reason being 
“ individual items of revenue are liable to fluctuate in 
either direction ; and a three-year average for revenues, 
wherever reliable accounts are available, is thus fully 
justified.” For expenditure, the last year is taken, the 
reason being “ in the case of expenditure, however, 
having regard to the trend in recent years, the level 
is hardly likely to go below that reached in the latest 
years ; we have accordingly adopted that year as the 
basis for our purposes” (Page 3, Indian States Finances 
Enquiry Committee Report, Part II). The agreement 
between the Government of India and the Rajpramukh 
of Hyderabad in this matter was executed on the 25th 
February, 1950. 

Now it seems to us that the calculations as regards 
both the revenue and the expenditure lead to unduly 
unfavourable results for the State. The whole idea 
of taking an average of three years was presumably to 
obtain a representative figure, but the years selected are, 
for Hy4®^bad, the most unrepresentative that could - 
have been. It is not often in the history of a State that 
one comes across a period of determined antagonism 
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CHAPTER Xm 

Other Important Matters—'Financial 

Federal Financial Integration .—It has been put forcib¬ 
ly to us that the sum of 114 lakhs allowed to the State, 
in addition to the Privy Purse of 50 lakhs, as the differ¬ 
ence between the receipts and expenditure of Central 
subjects formerly administered by the State, is verjr 
inadequate. We have, accordingly, been constrained to 
endeavour to find out how exactly this figure is reached. 
The Finance Department has furnished to us two state¬ 
ments which show that, on the revenue side, the average 
of the actual figures for the year 1357 F. and 1358 F., 
has been taken, and, on the expenditure side, the actuals 
of 1358 F. This has been adopted as the “basic period” 
in the case of Hyderabad. The Indian States Finances 
Enquiry Committee report lays down that the basic 
period for revenue should be three completed financial 
years (actually two have been taken), the reason being 
“ individual items of revenue are liable to fluctuate in 
either direction ; and a three-year average for revenues, 
wherever reliable accounts are available, is thus fully 
justified.” For expenditure, the last year is taken, the 
reason being “ in the case of expenditure, however, 
having regard to the trend in recent years, the level 
is hardly likely to go below that reached in the latest 
years ; we have accordingly adopted that year as the 
basis for our purposes” (Page 3, Indian States Finances 
Enquiry Committee Report, Part II). The agreement 
between the Government of India and the Rajpramukh 
of Hyderabad in this matter was executed on the 25th 
February, 1950. 

Now it seems to us that the calculations as regards 
both the revenue and the expenditure lead to unduly 
unfavourable results for the State. The whole idea 
of taking an average of three years was presumably to 
obtain a representative figure, but the years selected mre, 
for Hyderabad, the most unrepresentative that could • 
have It is not often in the history of a State that 

one comes across a period of determined antagonism 
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towards a neighbour whose ierritories suiTound it com¬ 
pletely, a como'mn.alist movement accompanied-by out¬ 
rages, making ordinaiy life impossible, preparations for 
war, ecoiionuc blockade, the marching in of Indian troops 
and the establishment of Military Government. To base 
upon the figures for such years a financial settlement 
that is to last a considera-We time and fundamentally 
affect the finances of the S.'atc, w'ould not seem to be 
reasonable, imlessj of coxirse, sufficient .corrective was 
adopted when it was clear that certain figures were not 
representative. We do not propose to go into the whole 
matter in detail and shall confine ourselves to only three 
examples ; two for revenue and one foi* expenditure. 

On the revenue side, the figure taken for railway 
receipts is the average of 154.7f'^for 1357 F. and 88.23 
for 1358 F. This 88.23 seems to be the result of the 
exceptional circumstances wliich affected I’ailway traffic- 
vevy seriously from the time of the entrance of the Indian 
troops into Hyderabad. It needs correction. The in¬ 
come-tax figure is the average of 45 for 1357 F. and 160 
for 1358 F. (The actual figure for 1358 F. is 178 and 
not 160). Income-tax was introduced in Hyderabad 
in the second six months of 1357 F. The machinery 
for collection had still to gather momentum. The figure 
of 45 cannot be regarded as representative. It is wrong 
arithrnetically. If the receipts for 18 months are taken 
and divided, the average obtained is for 9 months and 
not for 12 months. Again, the disturbed conditions 
of this period caused receipts to be less than they should 
have been. We understand that the collections of the 
current year are very likely to go beyond the 178 of 
1358 F., the figure for the fii-st half-year being 103 lakhs. 
Here again correction is necessary. On these two income 
items alone, there would seem room for enhancement. 

The military expenditure on sanctioned I.S.F. units 
has been taken at 2 crores. in other words, it is presumed 
that the Government of India will have to bear a burden 
of 2 crores for the units it takes over. During the'.’war 
years, 1943-44y 1944-45, 1945-46, military expenditure 
on regular unite in Hyderabad varied from 80 to 120- 
lakhs. The advent of the possibilify of independence 
caused it to be pushed up in the two years that followed. 
Apart from tins, ^wever, sinc^ Goveraipent 
todia are credit to tbe exteptpf 2 crores=for-tfeP 

ipeur on Hy^irab^ ■ 



tuiits, it is worthwhiie eoi!sidering what this is. it is 
understood that the total strength of th.e I.S.F. Units 
being taken over by the Govemnient of India is only 
about Oj-tOO n>c!i. The cx^xr-diture on this, we under¬ 
stand, cannot be more than SO lakhs. Consequently, 
the State would seem to have a claim to have the amount 
between the proper expenditure and 2 erores taken into 
account in its favour. 

On the basis of these three items alone, the subvention 
ought to be su!>stantially increased. The Gevemment 
of India need not be apprehensive about any change 
which they may make in the case of Hyderabad being 
quoted as a precedent for alteration of the terms of the 
agreement entered into with other States. That argu¬ 
ment can be easily resisted. No other State has passed 
through the extraordinary vicissitudes that have been 
the lot of Hyderabad during the years selected as represen¬ 
tative. We recommend that the Hyderabad Govern¬ 
ment take this matter up strongly with the Government 
of India. 


Land Revenue Arrears .—-Wliiie it is true that condi¬ 
tions have been exceptional in the last two years, yet, 
it seems to us somewhat extraordinary that” arrears of 
land revenue should have been allowed to accumulate to 
the extent of 4 erores. We are told that a great deal 
of this amount is for the years prior to 1946, and that 
some of it, although shown in the list, has really been 
remitted. We are also told that, in some villages, the 
records are so badly kept that they do not disclose from 
whom the particular arrears are due. Even of the cur¬ 
rent year’s revenue, only 50 per cent, has been collected, 
although the collection season has passed. Presumably, 
this is partly due to the patwari’s desire to show some 
collections against previous years’ arrears also. All in 
all, the whole position is most misatisfactory, and we 
would invite the Chief Minister’s and the Revenue 
Minister’s special attention to this matter and suggest 
that they personally examine the details of each district 
and come to definite conclusions quickly. Great benefit 
would accrue to the State’s finances by the collection 
of a substantial part of these arrears. Their continued 
existence during a period of high agricultural prices 
discloses: a.laxity in. re venue administration which reflect 
discredit.on. all concerned, '.. ...... 
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mposits in Foreign Banks.--hnothex matter in which, 
too, large sums of State money are involved is that of the 
amounts deposited by the previous regime in banks in 
England and Pakistan. These come to over 5 crores. 
We'^ understand legal proceedings have been taken to 
obtain the English deposits, but are unable to get any 
information in Hyderabad as to the process of the 
proceedings; nor is any fuller information available 
about the 2.75 crores in Pakistan and the steps taken 
to attempt to recover them. We trust Government 
in the Finance Department has not completely lost sight 
of these matters, and would suggest that the present 
position be ascertained immediately and such further 
measures taken as may be necessary. A monthly progress 
report might be obtained and put up to the Chief Minister. 

Local Cess.—We have referred above to the preva¬ 
lence of high agricultural prices over the last few years. 
One consequence of this ought to have been larger 
funds at the disposal of local bodies for the provision of 
amenities in rural areas. That, however, has not hap- 
peiied, since local cess is calculated as a percentage of 
land revenue and land revenue has remained static 
throughout the period. Additional funds for this pur¬ 
pose can be obtained by raising the percentage that 
local cess forms of land revenue In Bombay, for in¬ 
stance, it is 3/16ths. In Hyderabad, it is only 1/16th. 
We do not think that it will be any hardship to raise 
the Hyderabad cess to 2/16ths, and we would recommend 
that the larger part of the money so obtained be spent 
on the spread of primary education. 

Weakness of Financial Control.—We have noticed 
with consternation the weakness of the financial control 
over expenditure. IVe are told that no attempt is made 
to compare regularly expenditure incurred with the 
grant at the disposal of the spending officer, and that, in 
consequence, there are many cases of overspending. 
We also find considerable laxity in the matter of pay¬ 
ments. It does not seem necessary, for instance, to 
prepare bills before payment is made to members of 
committees, etc. Again, in regard to many schemes, 
much more is sanctioned than is spent, and, sometimes, 
staff is engaged months before the work is actually started. 
We have also come across an example of a lumpsum put 
into the budget for expenditure on new items which 
still have to be thought of. AH in all, there is no doubt 
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that independent scrutiny is most desirable. Although 
the Legislature is not functioning at the moment, we 
suggest that a strong standing Finance Committee be 
nominated so as to enable scrutiny to be maintained in 
future. Care should to taken to see that the members 
of the Committee are really independent and knowledge¬ 
able people. 

Change over to Indian Currency .—With financial in¬ 
tegration, currency has become a Central subject. The 
Hali Sicca still remains legal tender in Hyderabad. Nor 
is any term set for its withdrawal. Moreover, all Gov¬ 
ernment payments are made in it and ail Government 
accounts are kept in it, although, side by side, the Indian 
rupee circulates freely in the State. Assimilation of 
the Hali Sicca rupee with the Indian rupee was an ideal 
of Salar Jung’s who thought it “a very desirable measure 
on account of the facility it will give to accounts and 
mercantile transactions.” We do not consider the pre¬ 
sent practice satisfactory and suggest that it come to 
an end with the financial year. From 1st April 1951, 
Indian Government currency alone should be used. As 
a preliminary to this, all Government payments, from 
November onwards, might be made in Indian Currency, 
calculated at Government rate of exchange. 

Anxiety is sometimes expressed that, prior to the 
change coming into effect, runxours will be spread in 
the rural areas with a view to inducing the^ peasant to 
part with his Hali currency at much below its exchange 
value. We understand there is a branch of the State 
Bank or a Treasury in every district headquarters, 
so that there will be no difficulty in exchanging 
Hali currency. Immediate steps should be taken 
to notify widely the date of the change over and to 
inform people, that between now and the 1st April, 
special arrangements will be made at all Banks’ branches 
and Treasuries to give Indian currency for Hali at the 
proper exchange rate. In many districts, we under¬ 
stand, the cultivator does, in fact, prefer to receive pay¬ 
ments in Indian currency and, provided proper publicity 
is given, there should be no room for the coming true of 
the apprehensions expressed. 

Another objection sometimes raised to tlie unifica¬ 
tion of the currencies is, that it will make more expensive 
life for the - salaried classes, because, in small sales -for 










domestic purposes, the seller will insist on deuianding 
the same ammiiit in Indian currency as he gets in Hali 
at present. Rents in Hyderabad and Secunderabad, too,, 
will, it is i'elt, be similarly aflected, as landlords will 
demand from their tenants the same amount as is fixed 
now in Hali. There is probably some yalidity in these 
apprehensions. But an important change with bene¬ 
ficial long-term results cannot be allowed to be held iip 
on this account. Government should widely publicise 
that it will regard as profiteers all those, specially land¬ 
lords, who attempt to take advantage of the change- 
over in the value of the rupee, and will not hesitate to 
take action against them under the Rent control and 
other iaw's that, combined with the Consumer’s refusal 
to pay in Indian currency more than an amount equiva¬ 
lent to wRat he pays now in Hali, should help to remedy 
the situation. 

Revision of Settlements.—It has come to our notice 
that, for 37 taliiqas, the period of guarantee of the exist¬ 
ing settlement is over. In some cases, the settlement 
expired as long ago as 15 years. But revision has not 
yet taken place. In other words, Governmeni revenue 
has had no chance to benefit from the rise in prices and 
the increased value of lands. The feason for this, we 
are told, is that the Settlement staff was engaged in other 
work and was not allowed to be expanded sufficiently 
to undertake this w’ork as it fell due. This, in our opinion, 
is a deplorable state of affairs. Settlements should not 
be allowed to fall into arrears in this manner and neces¬ 
sary staff should certainly be sanctioned to enable the 
work to be done in good time. We have been told that 
there is a proposal under consideration to increase, with^ 
out undertaking a revision the assessment by 25% in 
taluqas, the Settlement of which has expired. We do 
not kirow if this can legally be done. If it can, it cer¬ 
tainly should be, in, cases where the assessment was 
originally based on low prices. 

Pensions. —We have been considering the question of 
pensions. Recently, the Government of India have issued 
new pension rules which permit, among other things, 
the grant of a gratuity to- dependents when a Government 
servant dies after 5 years’ service. We have had 
these rules examined by. the Insurance! Department. In 
their yiew, jthey ate qn the whole beneficial to the Govern- 
n^tr,^3£vap.t ,,and: afe>.c tp^.! tlie: Stated, : if; .con^assioaate. 



lich have been, the normal rule here, are m mtr 
These rules lay down a limit for the maximr 
S. 7,875, against the present 12,000 perannu: 
I all the circumstances, we are of the vi( 
the new rules are not likely to cost Govei 
, it would be best to adopt them forthwii 
ig given to present Government servants 
ther they will continue under the old rules 
new ones. This option should be exercis 
lonths, those who do not notify their wisl 
n taken to decide in favour of the new nil 
ae time, orders may be issued that in futi 
be no grant of compassionate allowan 
eanthat, when the list of the present comp! 
)wance-drawers is exhausted, there will be 
penditure. Present annual payments un( 
ome to about eleven lakhs. 

las been pending in the archives of the Insurai 
heme for compulsory family insurance on 
nt basis depending on a payment of a perct 
Government employee’s salary. This seems 
rorth w^hile, and w^e would recommend tl 
it investigate it forthwith. The two lakhs wh 
iment is now paying as contribution tor 1 
irance of inferior servants at one rupee ; 


is presem-eu is ucuig 
line with the rest of India. This is, nc 
At the same time, the Hyderabad Budget contains a 
mass of information which is useful to the ordmar 
citizen who wishes to know the actual facte about an 
particular expenditure, and w’^e trust, that, in combinm 
Sub-Heads or leaving out Appendices the valuab, 
information contained at present will n 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Other IsiPORTANT Matters—Geneeal 

Hyderabad Commercial Corporation.—THieve have been 
many complaints about the large expenditure incurred by 
the Hyderabad -Co-peratiye Commercial Corporation and 
the lack of control, over it by any responsible authority. 
iChis Corporation is nominally a co-operative society to 
which Government has entrusted the task of holding all 
the grain that Government obtains either from within or 
without the State and distributing it according to Govern¬ 
ment’s orders. It is, in effect, the whole-saler, godown- 
keeper and transporter of all Government stocks. Its 
finance is furnished entirely by Government and is of the 
order of 9 crores at present. Nearly one-third of the 
post-war development reserve is invested with it in the 
form of loans on .which it pays 3 per cent interest. The 
financial results of the working of this Corporation show 
a loss of 198 lakhs in 1947-48 and about 150 lakhs in 
1948-49. This is largely due to the prices fixed by Govern¬ 
ment for sale but also partly to its high incidental charges. 
In former years, the Hyderabad Commercial Corporation 
had a monopoly to deal in uncontrolled commodities 
for export purposes. It then made profits of about 92 
lakhs in about 3 years. 

The work of this Corporation is, in other States, where 
monopoly procurement is undertaken by Government 
and Government has taken upon itself the responsibility 
for obtaining grain from outside and distributing it to 
its people, done entirely by the Supply Department. 
The. Corporation has as its Managing Director a Govern¬ 
ment servant. Many of its other officers are also Govern¬ 
ment servants. So far as we have been able to discover, 
no public purpose is served by handing over this work to 
the Corporation instead of by Government doing it directly. 
It is not even as if being a Corporation meant efficiency 
in direction, since the Board of Directors meets very 
rarely and in any case 10 out of the 16 are Government 
officials. On the whole, there can be no doubt that the 
performance of this work by the Corporation is a distinct 
disservice to the public. A glance at the long list of 
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staff is enough to show that the public has to pay unneces¬ 
sarily for work which could clearly be done in less costly 
manner were it under direct Government control, both 
at headquarters and in the districts. The economic 
disadvantage is not the only one from which the public 
suffers by this arrangement.” Worse is the rigidity which 
this arrangement imparts to the food organisation. Since 
the body responsible for storage and transport is outside 
Government, the officers who have to administer food in 
the districts, to whom all complaints come and on whom 
people urge their grievances, have neither sufficient 
knowledge of, nor sufficient authority over stocks, etc., 
to be able to move them aroimd quickly to meet an emer¬ 
gency. The whole system has to work on a quota basis 
rather than on the assurance of minimum ration depending 
on the supply position. For instance, even if off-takes 
go up, and stocks are exhausted, fresh supplies cannot 
be brought in quickly. 

Another unfavorable result of the present system 
is the bifurcation of responsibility in what is essentially 
a single function. The Corporation has no interest in 
what happens outside its godowms, the general supply 
position or the actual distribution. The responsibility 
for seeing that the people are actually fed is on the district 
officers who have no authority over the stocks beyond the 
quota communicated to them from month to month. 
Further, the Corporation does not do any real procurement. 
It waits for the grain to be brought to its godowns through 
the efforts of the revenue establishment on whom falls 
the unpopularity and hard work of getting the grain. 
We are certain that the revenue authorities would be able, 
without undue difficulty or strain, to manage the work 
done now by the Hyderabad Commercial Corporation, 
nor should the headquarters work present any special 
difficulty to the Supply Department of the Secretariat. 
The total amount of gra'in handled is comparatively small, 
about 2.50 lakh tons, 1.75 lakh tons from local procure¬ 
ment and 60 thousand tons imported from outside. 
This is one lakh tons less than needed by the single city 
of Bombay. In terms of the actual distribution of grain, 
nearly 1.5 lakh tons out of 2 lakhs are distributed in the 
single rationed areas of Hyderabad and Secunderabad, 
so that the balance left for storing in the districts is extreme¬ 
ly small in any event. Whatever the necessity for 
this Corporation may have been in the spacious days of 

13 
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old, when possibly dealingf in grain was considered below 
the dignity of the lordly Taluqdar, no excuse is possible 
for the continuance of this bureaucratic organisation 
today, the officers of which are responsible neither to 
Government as represented by its local officers nor to the 
public. 

It is sometimes said that this being a co-operative 
organisation, there are legal difficulties in the way of 
ending it. Whatever the legal difficulties, in the public 
interest, they ought to be swept away. But it may not 
even be necessary to end the Corporation. All that may 
be necessary is to take away the right of dealing in grain 
of which the Government has monopoly. In any case, 
this important reform should be carried out forthwith. 
Physical verification of the stocks in the godowns is most 
essential when Government takes over charge. There 
is very little doubt that, after Government has taken 
over charge, it wdll be possible to effect substantial re¬ 
duction in the expenditure, and the administration of 
food will be placed on a rational and popular basis. 

Rural Development Board. —In most States, there is a 
Rural Development Board, which is attended by all heads 
of departments and Secretaries to Government connected 
with Rural Development and by prominent non-officials 
interested in rural development work. Such a Board 
meets at least once a quarter and discusses in detail specific 
problems of rural development, so that interest is kept 
alive in the subject all the time and co-ordination achieved 
among all workers in the same field, and these meetings 
give an opportunity for full discussion of new schemes by 
those who are in a position to appreciate their implications 
and to advise on them. Planning thus becomes an im¬ 
portant function of this Board. It is in a position to assess 
the progress of schemes which have been planned and 
whieh are in process of execution. One advantage from 
this is that, if anything is going wrong with a particular 
scheme, the defect can be brought to light at an early stage. 

We would recommend the formation of such a Board. 
It should not be too large. The Minister in charge of 
Rural Reconstruction should be the Chairman, and the 
Secretary of the Rural Reconstruction and Revenue 
Departments, a member and the Secretary. The other 
members should be the heads of the departments of 
Agriculture, Co-operation, Veterinary, Forests, Public 
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Health, Education, Economics and Statistics, the officer 
in charge of Cottage Industries and one representative, 
who is a practising agriculturist, from each district. 

Assistance to Retrenched and Displaced Persons. —If 
our proposals are accepted, a number of people will have 
to leave Government service. The first opportunity for 
re-employment should obviously go to these people if they 
are otherwise suitable. A list of suitable persons should 
be kept in each department for consideration when a 
vacancy occurs or for appointment in any new department 
that may be formed. VVe have been informed that there 
are tracts of land in this State suitable for cultivation still 
available. Such Government servants as have been five 
years or more in service, whether temporary or permanent, 
who are compelled to leave because of no fault of their 
own, should receive first consideration for the grant of 
such land. Suitable areas, 10 to 20 acres, should be allotted 
to each man who is willing to work on it. Reasonable 
taccavi should also be advanced to enable him to start 
work. The land should be on non-transferable tenure, 
the intention being that he should earn his livelihood 
from it and not sell it in order to get a lumpsum down. 
In the last two years, a large number of men have had to 
give up Government employment, civil and military. 
Some of the increased crime is said to be due to the acti¬ 
vities of desperate, displaced men who have no other way 
of earning their livelihood. Suitable individuals from 
among them, too, should be considered for the grant of 
land. Government, obviously, cannot sell the land today, 
otherwise it would not be available. Clearly, it is to 
Government’s advantage to get the land cultivated, and 
if, in an attempt to do so, it can also help its own ex-servants, 
that is an added advantage. 

Payment on Tours .—While there can be no doubt 
as to the value of effective touring by all officers, it has 
to be recognised that, unless special care is taken, touring 
can become a source of considerable vexation and diffi¬ 
culty to the people in whose interests it is supposed to be 
done. The expenses of officers’ camps and the deviom 
ways in which they have been made up, have often, in 
the past, caused demoralisation and corruption, and we 
would emphasise the necessity of seeing that orders re¬ 
garding payments for all supplies received are carried 
out fully and completely by all public servants on tour. 
Ministers should be the first to set an example in this 
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matter. We are told that, in the past, on occasion their 
visits to the heaquarters of a district have thrown a con¬ 
siderable additional burden on the Taluqdar, as they 
sometimes travel without making their own arrangements 
and rely on the Taluqdar to provide all supplies. The 
practice of touring without payment needs firm checking 
at all levels, and we trust Government will make offenders 
realize that it will not do to disobey its orders on this point. 
Honest service can hardly be expected from subordinates 
j if they are called upon to spend large sums for the enter¬ 
tainment of their superiors on tour. In such cases, they 
have no recourse but to fall back on assistance from the 
rich or levy contribution on the poor. The rich man will 
not pay unless he gets some return, and the poor, except 
under duress. 

A particularly vicious practice is that of making the 
village Balutedar carry a Government servant’s luggage 
without payment from one camp to another on the ground 
that he is supposed to do this work. Government has 
passed specific orders forbidding this and other Begar, 
but we understand the practice still continues. We 
would invite Government’s special attention to this, in 
the hope that they will investigate this matter and mete 
out severe ptmishment to those who refuse to follow the 
orders. 

Office Hours and Canteens .—Office hours throughout 
the State are, we understand, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., with¬ 
out any recess, on five days a week, and 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on 
Friday, with a recess from 12.30 to 2 p.m. Six hours 
without a break is bound to be tiring, if the time is really 
devoted to work. W^e are told an unofficial recess is in 
any case taken by most Government servants. On the 
whole, it would be better if office hoxirs were from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. everyday, with an hour’s break from 1 to 2 p.m. 
This would not mean an increase in the number of working 
hours, but it would give time for recuperation before 
turning to the afternoon’s work and would also enable 
lunch to be eaten in the comparative leisure very necessary 
for proper digestion. 

In this connection, we would suggest that Government 
should take a lead in establishing canteens for offices 
having a staff of 50 and over. For the Secretariat, there 
could be a model canteen which would serve a good after¬ 
noon meal. The standard of nutrition of clerks in Hyder- 
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abadis,we understand, none too good. A good hot meal 
in the middle of the day should produce results in the torm 
of added energy for Government work. A cost of about 
6 to 8 annas would not be unreasonable, and, we think, 
that, if Government provides initial equipment, it should 
be possible to meet running charges from the amounts 
recovered in the canteen. The institution will thus be 
self-supporting. 





CHAPTER XV 

The Services 


Although all who serve the State are its servants, 
there is yet a distinction between public servants and 
the services. All members of the services are public 
servants, but all public servants are not necessarily members 
of the services. The most important class of public 
servants who fall outside this category are Ministers, and 
it is noteworthy that the rules laid down for the services 
do not necessarily apply to Ministers. At the same time, 
it is best for all parties concerned to remember that every 
man who is in the service of the State, wdiether belonging 
to the services or not, is a man under authority and has 
a place on the ladder of subordination. The Minister’s 
place is on the highest rung, the chaprasi’s on the lowest. 
In-between, come all the other members of the services. 
They are all covered by the generic term “ public servant.” 
They are the servants of the public. None of them is the 
servant of another of those servants. From this follows a 
whole chain of consequences which separate the services 
from any other employment and give them a character 
and status that is different from that of service of any 
other description. There is no master in the public 
service. One public servant is higher than another and 
ha s authority over him, but all are equally servants of 
the same master, the State. 

This being the position, servants of the State are 
safeguarded by rules and regulations against arbitrary 
action. They cannot be thrown but of service at the 
will and pleasure of any one, however highly placed. 
Regular procedure must be observed and punishment 
meted out only after proper inquiry. These privileges 
have, as their counterpart, special responsibilities. A 
Government servant is on duty 24 hours a day. From 
him, since he works for no individual’s profit but for the 
common good alone, zeal and integrity are rightly expected. 
He has security of tenure and regularity of promotion 
in due turn. Accordingly, it becomes his obligation to 
deal with every matter on its merits, without allowing 


personal or other influences to prejudice his judgment. 
Observation of any mass of public servants in this country 
will show that these obligations are not always understood. 
In Hyderabad, perhaps"^ the standard has been, on the 
whole"^ even lower than elsewhere. The reasons are best 
stated in the following quotation from a report of Salar 
Jung’s which, though made many years ago, emphasises 
points brought out by many witnesses quite recently • 

“ From personal observation and experience, I have 
no hesitation in saying that very few officers of the 
Government discharge their duties honestly, faith¬ 
fully, zealously, and intelligently; but the vie\ys 
and' exertions' of most officials are absorbed in 
finding out means to obtain money and influence 
for themselves. Perhaps, this evil exists elsewhere 
also, but in this place it is more general. On this 
point I would beg to make a few remarks. 

For a long time past it has been the practice to obtain 
service, advancement, and position by one of the 
three following means, whether the candidate is 
competent or not for the duties, i irst, by nuz- 
zeranahs, advances or bribery; secondly, by 
recommendations from influential parties, military 
chiefs, or men of wealth, of whose aid the Govern¬ 
ment sometimes stands in need ; and thirdly, by 
flattering parties who have access to the Dewan, 
or are supposed to be in his confidence. Thus, 
appointments and advancements were not made 
according to merit, and, what has been the source 
of further evil, is that, inasmuch as meritorious 
conduct is the result of preserving industry to be 
attained only by constant labour, it was found 
easier by the means above alluded to to gain the 
same ends, and this being continued for a length 
of time, it has now become a custom, and unless 
this custom is removed by either fear or intimida¬ 
tion no amount of instruction or encouragement 
will change it. ” 

It has now been agreed that the principal appoint¬ 
ments in the State, in future, will be held by members of 
the Indian Administrative Service, who are recruited on 
the basis of merit by competition open to all qualified 
persons in the country. All lower gazetted appointments 
are filled through the Public Service Commission, an 
impartial body which is expected to make selection on 
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merit alone. Appointment to clerical and other grades, 
too, should be by competitive examination held under the 
auspices of the Public Service Commission or some other 
independent body. In future, therefore, no occasion 
should arise for first appointment except on the basis 
of merit. Care must, however, be taken to see that, at 
all intermediate stages, the same criterion of merit applies, 
and that none of the insidious forces mentioned in the 
quotation creep in. The principal duty in this regard 
rests on the Ministers, for, if there is no attempt by them 
to depart from principle, subordinate officers will also 
observe rules strictly. In fact, to quote again : “ Any 

person possessed of ability might carry on the affairs of 
Government according to certain known rules, all that is 
necessary being a strict adherence to them, with a zealous 
and honest discharge of those duties. The Government 
itself would hesitate to depart from its own established, 
rules. ” 

It has been common in Hyderabad from past genera¬ 
tions for some officials to form a group or clique, the 
object being the mutual benefit of all members of the 
clique with special advantage to the foimder. Such a 
group backs its common members against all others. It 
increases its influence by putting its members in key 
positions, not only in official posts but also in honorary 
capacities. It prevents decisions on merit in the interests 
of the members of its group and is a most potent source of 
misgovernment and injustice. It has not been unknown 
for men to reach high position on the basis of such groups, 
and the temptation to intelligent men from such examples 
has often been difficult to resist. We would urge that 
great care should be taken in future to prevent the formation 
of such cliques. This can best be done by Government’s 
refusing to take into account anything except merit as the 
basis for promotion, and by its expressing, at as early a date 
as possible, its disapproval of any such attempts at associa¬ 
tion. Ministers drawn from the people should be in a 
much better position to know what exactly is going on 
than the administrators of the past. If, then, abuses 
continue or increase, either through their connivance or 
through their negligence, the larger share of the blame 
must rest on them. 

More difficult perhaps to deal with than the disease of 
clique-forming, is that of corruption. All corruption is 
bad. But corruption among officers holding high positions, 



■and ev.eri.ordinary:gaz^ted offtcersris most to be deplored, 
.as it' poisons the:, roots::of all .’decent administration. 
:Corruption,. it is. said, is often difficult to prove. M the 
more reason why there should not.be the.least hesitation 
in investigating every matter in which there is ground for 
complaint. Punishment, too, for corruption should be 
exemplary, the:least being, dismissal fromaervice, -. .There 
is,, in this matter :of-corruption, .one. clgar; criterion, which 
ean be. of great assistance in assessing the possibility or 
otherwise of its existence. Reputation can be taken as 
almost conclusive. It may be said of an officer who has 
not that particular fault, that he is harsh .or rude or. lazy, 
but.it may be laid davm almost as a rule.that, over a period, 
it will not be said, of. an .officer who is honest, that he is 
dishonesri. Consequently, when a strong aroma of cor¬ 
ruption has gathered round an officer, very rarely will it 
be wrong specially and thoroughly to investigate his 
actions, his financial position and the financial position of 
such of his relatives and close friends as seem to have 
acquired a somewhat large share of the good things of the 
world. No such officer should, in any ease, be kept in any 
position of responsibility or influence. 

It is not enough for an officer to be honest and impartial. 
He must also have knowledge. Now, this knowledge 
must be of two kinds. He must have knowledge of t& 
procedure that is of assistance in the performance of official 
work, and he must have knowledge of the subjects which 
he is called upon to deal with. Neither of these can be 
obtained without training. Training for the first must be 




cular subject needs more detailed study, and should be 
enforced in the earlier part of an officer’s career by 
departmental examinations and later by refresher courses. 
Thus, every revenue officer ought, at tifi beginning of his 
service^-within e or .9 months of .joining, to be made: tp 
pass, a : departmental examination in the theory: and 




various other laws that he wiU have to administer. This 
fe . the: iiormal-practice in most Slates. It would also be 
to;give:-him a mn trai n i n g both in : those 
pa^cul^ laws: aaad in the spedal problems .of the tiraesai; 
sx;^taMcriinfeKzak:-ov«r ahdat.ifiw .years. So, too, 
dffieee. taking. .new .work-sheaddi^^not: be aflffiwedtjto’ r^ 






ronteiat with Just carrying on the daily routine, but 
should be req\iired to devote some time to acquiring an 
understanding of the general background and theory .ot 
his subject, his knowledge being tested once or twice a 

vcar by s-t least a t)wu vocb test. . ^ - 

Training for .clerical staff, too, is essential, both in the 
Secretariat and in other offices. In our vimv, training 
through classes at which people lecture, while it mav be 
useful can never take the place of real organization and 
methods work. An experienced and well-trained person 
should sit down in a branch, see what each clerk is doing, 
mark his faults and show him personally and individually 
how he should improve. Selection having heen through 
a competitive examination, and the recruit having picked 
up the procedure of work by actual experience, the bring¬ 
ing of faults to notice and the remedying of them can best 
be done by personal explanation. After all clerks m ® 
section have been assisted in this manner, the methods 
overseer might gather them round him and talk brietiy 
about the subject of the work and the need to eliminate 
common errors. Such frank personal approach, m which 
the overseer puts himself in. the position of the clerk and 
shows him how he can work better, is likely to have much 
greater effect than mere theoretical explanation tiom a 
higher level 


The judgment of impalpable qualities is always a 
difficult task, yet, it must be undertaken whenever any 
important appointment has to be made. It is, then, tnat 
the real value of confidential records, provided they have 
been written as they should have been, becomes clear. 
One of the greatest difficulties in Hyderabad is the absence 
of confidential records. Such as there are, give little help, 
and, in many cases, there are none. There have, of course, 
been instructions that confidential records should be kept, 
and that they should give proper, assessmeiit ot^ the 
qualities of officers, but, like most instructions, they 
liPt been carried out. We w'ould suggest that, at a teced 
iime in the year, every head of an office be required to 
\vrite a confidential record on all the subordmates workmg 
underhim, that, for gazetted officers, these records should 
be forwarded through the head of the departinent 
Crovernment, for non-gaa^tted staff,, they should, bd k©p^ 

by the officer in charge himself, and'thafe.^rfaults.wrhiw 

te® likely to be curable mentioned in eonfldqntml records 


01 me most; pieasing leamres oi me m xiyuerauau 
1 the amity between educated people of ditferent 
dties. We find none of that communal bitterness 
disfigures society so much in other areas, A 
t urbanity prevents religious differences from 
g serious obstacles to reasonable social and civic 
L we have knowledge of many instances of friend- 
;ween individuals belonging to different religions, 
len in opposite political camps. This is not a 
rend; indeed, it is to some extent an attenuated 
of the earlier period when, in the service of the 
eligion did not count for anything in particular 
State was prepared, as for instance, under Salar 
o employ without hesitation in most of its services 
nber of any religion, provided only he was the most 
. Conditions in this respect deteriorated later, 
latterly being to give to Muslims a great pre- 
nce in the public services. Thus, in 1947-48, 
;nt. of Taluqdars were Muslims, For some time after 
Hishment of the Military Government, attempts 
ade to remedy this disproportion both through 


through promotion. Later, 


it was 


reserved for Harijans, provided a sufficient number of 
candidates with minimum qualifications was available, 
and the rest going to others. The new Constitution made 
any such limitation illegal, and the Committee is glad to 



for service will in future be considerably lessened in this 
State. 

A Chinese civil servant of 1100 A.D. who rose to very 
high position in the Empire, laid down as the principle 

de 





than the desire of offieials to please political chiefs iii high 
position bv saying what the officials -think their chiefs 
would hke to hear. In their own interest, accordingly, 
Ministers Would be well advised to have as their advisers 
ihen capable of independent judgment and frank expression 
of %dews. ‘ Yes-men ’ are easy to find and pleasant to 
work with. They anticipate the Minister’s wishes in any 
.particular matter, and are only too happy to assure him 
beforehand of the wisdom and the beneficence of the coprse 
he wishes to pursue. They lead the country through him 
into loss and danger which may on occasion prove ruinous. 
It is only in the clash of minds that the real merits of any 
matter can become apparent, and a wise Minister will 
give every opportunity to. his senior officials, as indeed a 
wise senior officer will to his juniors, to express their views 
freely, however much they differ from his own, in order 
thereby to test the validity of his, own propositions and the 
possibility of their appheation. The right to order belongs 
to the chief, the right to represent and to advise, so that 
orders are issued only after full consideration, is as inalien¬ 
ably that of the senior officer. It is necessa-ry to. empha¬ 
sise thisj especially in Hyderabad, since for generatiem^ 
aCTcement mth. the. riian in authority has been regard^ 
as most praisewrorthy and the pointing out of error or diffi¬ 
culty in any scheme put forward by a senior as the worst 
liijiid'of heresy. If ^ deniocratic GoverriJo.eiit is to func- 
tion weU, not the least of its safeguards must be the right 
of the official to speak freely on any matter that may come 
before him in the course of official duty, without fear and 
without incurring the displeasure of his chief. 






CONCLUSION 


We have nmv coiiciudeci our iabours. It has been 
an extremely interesting and educative task and we 
wish to thank Government for the opportunity they 
have given us of participating in it. It now* remains 
for Government to come to a decision on our recom¬ 
mendations. We trust that they will not share the 
fate of those of most Committees and be noted on for 
months in the Secretariat and attached and district 
ofhees. In view' of their importance from the financial 
and reorganization aspects, w'e wmuld urge that special 
procedure be adopted to speed up disposal. Copies of 
the Report having gone to all Hon’ble Members and 
Secretaries, the Chief Minister wmuld perhaps consider 
settling the particular points in regard to each depart¬ 
ment by oral discussion. A week’s time should be ample 
for study and another W'eek for disposal, so that, before the 
end of the month orders on all the points could issue 
and the State get the benefit of the saving and reorgan¬ 
isation suggested without delay. 

Finally, it is our pleasant task to thank the many 
witnesses of all grades and status in life who have as¬ 
sisted us by sparing their valuable time to place at our 
disposal their experience and advice. For our Secretary, 
Mr. Ramchander Rao, we have nothing but praise. His 
intimate acquaintance with various departments and 
officers has enabled him to obtain information for 
us at short notice. Our Assistant Secretary, Mr. Kantha 
Rao’s sound knowledge of the rules, pay scales and 
service procedure has been of great help to us and his 
industry and cheerfulness have been valuable assets in 
a strenuous task. We thank also the staff that worked 
for the Committee and in this connection would parti¬ 
cularly mention Mr. Kishenchand, Personal Assistant to 
' the Chairman, whose untiring energy and readiness to 
work at all hours has been no small factor in enabling us 
to complete our Report so quickly. Our Chief Reporter, 
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Mr. Venkatramiah too deserves our thanks for his hard 
and willing work. 

(Sd.) A. D. Goe-wala, 
Chairman. 

. . (Sd.) ■ S. M. Azam, - 

■ Member. I 

(Sd.) M. Nabsing Rao, 
Member. 

(Sd.) J. H. SUBBIAH, 

Member. . 

(Sd.) DibsUKH Ram, 

Member. 

(Sd.) Ramchanber Rao, . 

Secretary. 

Hyderabad. l,9t October, 1Q50. . . : , 



APPENDIX (A). 

List of witnesses examined by the Economy Committee. 

Date of ' -I Serial Names, of. officials.>aiid.' Brm.-official.s " 

Evidence No. 


19-7-1950. 


20-7-I9S0. 


21-7-1950.. 


22-7-1950. 

24.7-1950: 


aS- 7 -^ 950 - 

!c;: . 4 ::;-. 

?fe7-4E9S<%.'-'O 


I Raja Bahadur Aravainiidii' Iyengar. 

:.2 Xawah !\leh'di Nawaz " Jung " Bahadur, .' .■ ■^'. 

3 !\Ir. L, G. Rajwade^ LC.s., Civil i 4 d..iii.iiiistratort 

Aurangabad. ..... ..i . ... ........ 

". ' 4.. ..'.Mr,'..Mir.Sajja€i Aiiy'H.c.s.j Deputy Financial, Adviser^ 
Supply Finance and ex-.Secretary, Pay and Sendee 
. Coiii.missio.ii..'. 

5 iVir. Mir Akbar A.Ii Khan, Bar.-at-Law. 

6 Mr. T. K. ' Pakiiiapp.aii,’ Civil Administrator, 

Wara,nga!. 

7 Mr. Shanker Rao, Borgaonker, Bar.-at»Law, Ex- 

Member, Pay and Sendee Commission. 

8 Mr. M. G. Lakshminarsu. 

9 Nawab Liakat Jung Bahadur, ex-Finance Minister, 

Hyderabad Government. . • , . 

10 Mr. C. Seshagiri Rao, Cml Administrator, Mahboob- 
nagar. 

II Prof. Kishenchand. 

12 Mr. Mohd. Ahmed Mirza, Retired Chief Engineer 

- & Secretary, P.W.D. ' ' ' 

13 _Mr. Syed Ali Raza, Retired Chief Engineer, P.W.D, 

14 Mr. Padmanabh. 

15 Prof. Keshav Iyengar, Economic Adviser, Hyder¬ 

abad Government. 

16,^ Mr, V, K. Dhage, Chartered Accountant. 

.r47.,;Mri K. C.Wadia, Officer on Special Duty, Finance 
.r->. '.Hy<k.3:s2ffiad., Government, 





ins 


iS Mr. Amir Mi Khan, Retired Member, Board of 
Revenue. 

27- 7-1950. 19 Mr. Digamber Rao Bindu, President, Hyderabad 

State Congress.. 

20 Mr. Mahadev Singh, Chairman, Hyderabad Socialist 
■ ■■:;■ . Party. : ' ^ ^ ■■■■'- 

; 21 Mr. C. K. Murthy, Director, Statistics Department. 

22 Lt.-Col. K. M. Sayeed, Director, Resettlement and 
Employment Exchange.' : ^ ^ - 

28- 7-1950. . 33 Nawab Ali Yavar Jung Bahadur, Vice-Chancel¬ 

lor, Osmania University. 

24 Mr. N. k. Rao, Advocate. 

25 Mr. Laxman Rao Ganu, Advocate. 

26 Mr. Ranga Reddy, President, Andhra Provincial 

Congress Committee. 

27 Mr. Koteshwar Rao, Private Secretary to Hon’ble 

. , , - . , . Labour Minister. ' • 

4- 8-1950. 28 Mr. K. J. Viccaji, Agent, Central Bant of India 

. Ltd.,'Hyderabad-Deccan.' ' 

■29 Mr, Ghnlam Hyder, h.c.s., Nazim, Atiyat, 

30 Mr. N. Durgiah, Secretary,, Board of Revenue. 

5- 8-1950.: 31 Mr,.T. Suryanarayana, Director of Public Instrac- 

.tion, 

■ 32 Mr. Ramlal, Member, Board of Revenue. 

• : 33 Mr. R. J. Rebello, 1.4.3., Civil Administrator, Hyder¬ 

abad District. 

34 Mr. P. V, Subba Rao, Member, Board of Revenue. 

35 Khan Sahib C. B. Taraporevala, Financial Adviser 

toH.E.H. 

36 Mr. Mehdi Ali Mirza, Chief Inspector of Factories 

• ••• " "■ ' '■ and Boilers. ' ' • •• 

8-8-1950. 37 Mr. Jagjivanchand, Managing Director, Hyderabad 

w: Go-operative CommerciS Corporation. 

J’ 'Dorab-Jung-Cheh^ 
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9-8-I9SO- 


io-8-i9S'0- 


11-8-1950. 


14-8-1950. 


16-8-1950. 


39 I. ¥iciyasaga,r, H.C.S., Registrar, Co-operative 

Societies. 

,40 Mr. M,. S. Seetarama Rao, Retired Chief Engineer, 
Public Works Department. 

41 Dr. Hussain Zalieer, Director, Central Laboratories. 

42 Mr. R. V. Piliai, Retired Director of Government 

Printing. 

43 Mr.' Syed, RIolid. Nizanraddio, Officiating Director, 

Government Printing. 

44 Mr. Sajjad Mirza, Secretary, Education Department. 

„:45'-Mr,. Naqi Bilgrami, Secretar}', Commerce & Indus¬ 
tries Department. 

::..46 Dr. 'R. Rao, Professor, Nizam College. 

47 Mr. Mohd. Abdulla, h.c.s., Secretary, Rural Recon- 
^ stractioE Department. 

48 Air. M, Fariduddin, Director, Commerce and 

Industries Department. 

49 Mr, C. E. Preston, Director, Technical & Aocationa! 

Education, 

50" Mr, T, Anantaebari, -Chairman of the Special 
Tribunal. ■ ' 

51 Mr. Nagendra Bahadur, H.c.s., Secretary, Revenue 

. Department, 

52 Mr. S. N, Reddy, Commissioner, City Police. 

53 Dr. N, M. Jaisoorya. 

54 Mr. Majidullah, H.c.s., Senior Deputy Commis¬ 

sioner, City Police. 

55 Raja Rameshwar Rao, Jagirdar. 

56 Raja Dbonde Raj Bahadur, Member, Atiyat Appeals 

Committee. 

57 ■Mr.,Doulat Rai, Inspector-General of Forests. 

•58 ,Mr. L. N. Gupta, H.c.s., Jagir Administrator. 

59 , Raja Bahadur Col K. N. Waghray, ex-Director^ 
’■ ^ Medical and,Public lieaitbf" 


IB 


no 


17-8-1950. 


18-8-1950. 


21-8-1950. 


22-8-1950. 


23-8-1950. 


28-S-1950. 


60 Got. Bhatia^ laspector-Geaerai & Secretary, Medica! 

and Public Health Department. 

61 Mr, Raghottam Reddy, Landlord. 

62 Mr. C. L. Gupta, i.a.s., Supply Secretary. 

63 Mr. Monappa, LP., Inspector-General of'Police. 

64 Mr. S. W. Shiveshwarfcar, i.c.s., Home Secretary. 
.65 Mr. S... M. 'Younus,: Legal. Secretary. 

66 Mr. Osman Sobhani, Joint Secretary, Industrial 

Trust Fund,:. ■ 

67 Mr, Veeraswamy,-Member, Scheduled Castes Feder- 

' ation. 

68 .Mr. '¥epa Krishnamurthy, Engineer-in-Chief & 

Secreta,ry, P.W.D. 

69 Mr. P. D. 'Mair, Director'of Agriculture. 

yO'^ Mr. J.-G.. Hafdikar,'Comihissioner, Manjira Valley. 

71 Mr. Ranga Rao, President, Village Officers^ Associa¬ 

tion, Khammameth. 

72 Mr. Wasiullah Hussaini, Codification Officer, Legal 

Department. 

73 Mr. Hussain All Khan, Member, Public Service 
. .Commission. 

74 Mr. C. Damodar Reddy, Finance Secretary. 

75 Mr. M. A. Abbasi, H.c.s., Dy. Finance Secretary. 

76 Mr. Mahmood AH, Director, Unani. 

77 Mr. Srinivasa Rao, Assistant Secretary, Board of 

Revenue. 

78 Mr. Bonarji, Chairman, Public Service Commission. 

79 Mr. L. C. Jain, i.c.s., Chief Secretary. 

80 Hon’ble Mr. R. S. Naik, Chief Justice. 

81 Mr. Zaheemddin Ahmed, HX.s., Accountant-Gener¬ 

al, Hyderabad State. 

82 Captain Nanjappa, Special Commissioner, Police^ 

"^aranial, 



Ill 


29-8-I9SO. 

31-8-1950. 

2-9-1950. 

6- 9-1950. 

7- 9-I950- 

8- 9-1950... 

9- 9-1950. 

11-9-1950. 

28-9-1950. 


83.' Hon’ble S.lir.i Basava RajUj Labour Minister* 

84 Dr. S. F. Raju, Director, Engineering Research 

Department.. 

85 M.r. Qudra..t.iila Beig, President, Non-Gazetted 

Employees’ Association. 

86 Hon’ble Shri M. Seshadri, Home I\lmister. 

87 Hoa’ble Shri Vinayak Rao Vidyalankar, Siipp.ly 

Minister. 

88 Hon’bie Nawab Zain Y.ar Jung Bahadur, P.W.D. 

Minister. 

89, Mr. B. Veiikatappiah,_ i.c.s., Secretary, Finance 
Department, Government of Bombay. 

90 Hon’ble Shri Phoolchand Gandhi, Minister for Medi¬ 

cal & Piiblic Health.& Local ..Government De,part- 
ments, 

91 Mr. J. D. Italia, Secretary & Financial Adviser, 

Deccan.^rw^ Ltd* 

92', Mr. G. D. Vaidya, Siipe,rintending .Engineer, Well- 
Sinking Department, 

93 Mr. Vizarat Ali, Officiating Road Transportation 

Superi.ntendent,. 

94 Mr. Yousufuddin, Deputy Chief Accounts Officer, 

N. S. Radvs^ay. 

95 Hon’ble Shri M. K, Veiiodi,.i.as., Chief Minister, 

Government of Hyderabad. 

96 Hon’ble Shri B. Ramakrishna Rao, Minister for 

Revenue & Education. 

97 Mr. G. M., Sankpal, Director of Economics and 

Statistical Bureau, Government of Bombay. 



APPENDIX (B) 

Statement showing the Proposed Scales of Pay, 


Serial 

■No, 

Designation 

Proposed scale of pay 

I 

2 

3 



. O.S.Rs. 

. T 

Chief Justice ,■ 

...2,500. ,*■...■■,■■■"■"■'- 

2 

Vice-Chancellor, Osmania University 

... 2,250, 

.' 3 ''" 

Chairman, Public Service Commission 

... 2,250. 

4 

Puisne Judges ... ••*... 

... 2,000. 

S 

Members, Public Service Commission 

...2,000. 

-"■■■■'■'.■■■■vS.. 

Inspector-General of Police ... 

... Senior Scale of I.F, 
plus 250 S.P. 


Chief Secretary ..w- 

... Time Scale plus 300 

■■■"■■^ ^',VS.P,'' 

■ -8 

Secretaries & Additional Secretaries ' 

... Time Scale plus 200 
S.P, 

, ,, ,„g,: 

- Members, Revenue Board. ■ ■ ... ■ 

... do« , 

10 

Chief Engineers & Chief Engineer, Electricity. i,6oo (Fixed). 

II 

Director, Public Instruction, 
and Inspector-general or > 

■■ Director, Medical Department J • 

...1,600. do 

12 

Inspector-General, Forests 

... 1,500 do 

13 

Director, Agriculture 

... 1,500 do 

14 

Director, Veterinary 

... 1,500 do 


Commissioners, Customs & Sales Tax 

... 700-1400ioo 

S.P* 

i6 

Commissioner, Excise 

... do 


xy Commissioner, Settlement & Land Records 



I 


2 


3 


lU 


18 Director^ Central Laboratories » 


O.S. Rs. 
. 700-1400. 


19 

Industrial Adviser ... 

. do 

20 

Chief Architect & Town Planner .... 

do... 

21 

Superintending Engineers . ...... 

do .. 

22 

Director, Engineering Research 

do 

23 

Director, Commerce & Industries 

do 

24 

Advocate-General ... 

do 

25 

Sessions Judges 

do 

26 

Nazim,. City.. Civil Court 

do 

27 

Nazim, Smal Cause Court.. ... 

do 

28 

Official Receiver 

do 

29 

Director, Government Printing 

do 

3 ° 

Textile Commissioner 

do 

31 

Registrar, Co-operative Societies . .... 

do 

32 

Principal, Engineering College ... 

do 

33 

Do Osinania Technical CoEege.. 

do 

34 

Director, Information & PubHc Relations ... 

do 

35 

Econo'inic Adviser ... 

do 

36 

Nazim, Diwani, Mai & Mulki ... 

do 

37 

Secretary, Dominion Transport 

do 

38 

Commissioner, City Police 

'600-1,- 

SJP. 

39 

Deputy Inspector-General and Deputy Com¬ 
missioners of Police 

600-1,. 


40 Special Officer, Industrial • and Technical 
Education 


do 


41 Prindppl^, of Arts College, Nkana College, 

Wonien^ College, Jagirdars' College and 
Madrasa-Aliya^ ... ... ...600*1,400 

A Cm^erKatoirs ofTorests^ —. ■ ■ dp\ ' 
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I 2 3 

O.S. Rs. 

43 Deputy Directors of Education, ... ’6©o^-i ,400. 

44 Principal, Medical College ... ......450-1.,400.- 

45 Civil Surgeon, T..B. Hospital .... ... 4 o 

46 Superintendents .of Osmania, K.E.M... .:and 

Zenana Hospitals ... ... ... do 

47 Nazim, Unani Board ... do 

48 Deputy Directors, Medical & Public Health do 

M.H. i-A. LAND REVENUE 

1 Taluqdars ... ... ...*700-40-900- 

EB-5o-.i,4od,. 

2 2nd Taluqdars ... ... ^ ....400-25-550^'■ 

-EB-30-700. 

3: Tahsiidars ... ... ■ ...300-20-500. 

M.H. i-B. SETTLEMENT & LAND 
RECORDS. 

4 Deputy Commissioners ... ... 700-1,400^ 

. 5 Assistant .Commissioners .,.400-700.^ 

6 Other Assistants ... ... ... 300-500.. 

M. H. 2. TORESTS. 

7 Divisional'Forest Dfficers ... ... 600-40-i,ooo-EB-5o- 

1,400. 

8 Deputy Assistant Conservators ... ...300-500. 

9 Additional Officer ... ... ... 400-700. 

M. H. 3. CUSTOMS. 

10 Deputy Commissioners ... ... 700-1,400. 

11 Assistant Commissioners, Chief Appraiser St 

Superintendents of Customs ... ...400-700. 

12 Assistant Superintendents ... ... 300-500. 

* For those persons who held the grade Rs. 900-1,200 or higher grade 
substantively prior to Pay Commission, thescale will be. Rs. 900-50-1^400. 



I 


2 
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3 

0 ,S, Rs» 


M. H. 4. EXCISE. 

1 3 Deputy Commissioners ... ... 700-1,400. 

14 Assistant Commissioners & SuperiiiteEdents 

of Excise „ ... ... ...400-700. 

15 Assistant, Training School & Assistant Super- 

intendeBts ... ... ... 300-500, 

M. H, 5-A, stamps. 


16 Inspector-General ... 

17 Assistants,, 

M. H. SfB. REGISTRATION. 

18 Registrar , 


... 700-1,,,400. 
.,.. 3(50-500. : 

... 300-500, 


M. H.'6. MINES. 


19 Director^ Geologist & Inspector of Mines, ... 700-1400. 

20 Chemist, Junior Inspectors^, Assistant Direc¬ 

tor & Geologist ... ... ... 400-700. 

M. H. 6-B. MOTOR VEHICLES TAX. "' "' 

21 Assistant Secretary, Dominion Transport 

Authority ... ... ... 400-700. 

M.H. 8-C. .MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC 
DEBT, 

2Z Officer ... ,... ... ... 300-500. 

M.H. ' 9, MINT (STAMPS MANUFAC- 
. : 'TURE). 

23 Assistant Superintendent, Stamps ,..300-500. 

M.H. 14. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

,:24' ^, Deputy Secretaries' and' D€puty'"Legal: Adi^iser ■ 

and Under Secy. ... ' .... , , ,., ... 700-1,400. 

25 Secretaries, Public Service Commission and 

Revenue Board . ... ... ...700-1,400. 

5^6 Director, Statistics ... 


.. 700-1400. 
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2 

3 


O.S. Rs. 

27 

Labour, Commissioner 

700-1,400, 

28 

Assistant Secretaries and Assistant Legal 


Adviser . • • • • • ‘ ' ' • * • 

400-700. 

29 

Translator ••• , ,, •*• 

do 

30 

Labour Welfare Officers 

do 

31 

Senior Assistant, Diwani, Mai & Mulbi 

“do . 

32 

Assistant-Director, do ■ ... 

300-500. 

33 

Deputy Assistant ■ Secretaries' and Registrar... 

do 

34 

Statistician ... - - '■ ••• 

lo 

35 

Labour Welfare Officers 

.'■'.do. . 

36 

Treasury Officers ... ■■■**' 

do 

37 

Officer-in-Charge, Pensions & Mansabs 

. do 


M.H. 15, INFORMATION BUREAU, 


38 

Assistant Director ... _ ^ ^ 

. 400-700. 

39 

Assistant Director,'Publicity, Editor, Publi 

- 

■cation & Publicity Officers ... ■ 

M.H. 17. LIFE INSURANCE. , ; 

. 300-500. 

40 

. Officer-in-Charge, Hyderabad State Life 


Insurance Fund ... 

700-1,400. 

41 

Assistant Officer do do .. 

400-700. 


42 Assistant Officer-in-Charge, Family Pension 

Fund ... ... - - 300 - 500 - 

M. H. 19. MILITARY. 

43 Treasury Officer ... ••• ...300-500. 

M. H. 20. COURTS. 

... 700-1,400. 


44 Registrar 

45 District Judges 

46 Additional Judges 


... 700-1,400. 
... 700-^40-^00, 
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O.S. Rs. 

47 Pleaders (i,20o) (i,coo). ... ...700-1,400. 

4.8 Special Magistrate & Judges, Small Causes 
^ Court ... - - 700-1,400. 

49 Assistant Registrar ... ••• ...400-700. 

50 Senior Superintendents ... ...400-700. 


51 Pleaders (500) 

52 Additional Judge ... 

53 Judges, City Civil Court.and Munsiffs 

54 Railway Magistrate ... 

55 Coroner 


4OC-7OO. 

4oo-7oo» 

400-700. 

400-700. 

450-30-600-40-1 ^000“ 

EB-50-1,400. 


56 

57 


58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 


Personal Assistant ... • • • ... ^oo. 

Assistant Pleaders ... • • • • • • 

M.H. 21. JAILS. 

Director - ...700-1,400. 

Superintendents ... ...400-700. 

Assistant Superintendents -. ••• 30 o-Soo- 

Assistant Surgeons .* ... ...300500. 

M.H. 22. POLICE. 

District Superintendents of Police ...600-1,400. 


Wireless Officer 

Assistant Commissioners & Assistant 
Superintendents of Police ... ...400 /oo. 

Registrar, and other officers ... ...300-500. 

M.H. 23. EDUCATION. 

Secretary, Board of Education ... . ...600-1,400. 

Divisional Inspectors of Schools •. ■ 600-1,400. 

Vice-Principal, Osmania Training College & 

Jagirdars’College... ° 


16 
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E 2 3 

O.S. Rs. 

69 Principals ... ... ,600-1,400 

70 Curator, Asafia Library ... ... .do 

71 z 4 ssistaiit Directors ... ... ...400-700. 

7a Assistant, Industrial & Technical Education 400-700. 

73 Officers, Central School of Commerce & Office 

Training, and Industrial Agricultural High 
School ... .... ... 400-700. 

74 Inspectors of Industrial Schools ... 400-700. 

75 Foreman ... ... ..'.400-700. 

76 Vice-Principal, Arts & Crafts ... ... 400-700. 

77 Junior Assistant Directors ... ... 300-500. 

78 Assistant Secretary, Board of Education ... 300-560. 

79 Headmasters of High School, Head Mis¬ 

tresses, Lady Supdt. and Supdt., Training 
School ... ... ... 300-500. 

80 Principals, Men’s & Women’s Physical School 300-500. 

81 Assistant Curator, Asafta Library' ...300-500. 

82 Inspectors ... ... ...300-500. 

83 Teacher, Mahboobia Gi.rls’ School ... 300-500. 

OSMANIA UNIVERSITY 

84 Professors, Engineering College ... 700-1,400. 

85 Professors ... ... ...600-1,400. 

86 Registrar ... ... ...600-1,400. 

87 Principals of Intermediate College, Veterinary 

Training College and Mahboob College ... 600-1,400. 

88 Director, Nizamia Observatory ... ... 600-1,400. 

89 Director, Translation & Publication ... do 

90 Head of the Department of Students ... do 

91 Deputy Registrar 


... 400-700, 



1 


11§ 




O.S. Rs, 

92 Professors, Medical College .... ...450-1,400. 

93 Accounts & Audit Officers ... .,.400-700. 

■ 94 Readers ... *.■ 300-20-500-25-550- 


30-700. 

95 Lecturers ... ... ••• 30C-500. 

96 Other Officers ... ... • • • do 

M.H. 24. MEDICINE AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 

97 Deputy Nazim, Unani ... 450-1 jOoo* 

98 Officer, Nizamia General Hospital and Vice- 

. Principal, Unani Medical College ...450-1,000., 

99 Assistant 'Director, Medical, Public Health 

& Child Welfare Centre ... . ...450-1,400. 

100 Civil Surgeons ... ... ••• do 

101 Chemical Examiner and Pathologist ... do 

102 Assistant Director, Public Health ... 400-700. 


103,, Secretary, .Ayurvedic Boa,rd, Principal and 

Assistants , ... ' ■ .. ••• do 

104 Assistant Surgeons, Matrons and Medical 

Officers, etc. ... ... ...300-500. 

'105 First-grade Hakims, District Dispensaries... 300-500. 

106 Statistician, Demonstrator, Pathologist;, and 

Radiologist ... ■ , 

107 Lady Superintendent 

108 Surgeons & Lady Surgeons, Unani 

M,H. 26. AGRICULTURE. 

109 Deputy Directors and Specialist 
110' ^ Chief Marketing Officer 

111 Boring Officer and Demonstrator 

112 Assistant Boring Officer 


... 300-500. 

... 300-500. 

... 300-500, 

... 600-1,400. 
... 400-700. 
do 
do 
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j. 2 3 

O.S. Rs. 

113 Other Officers ... ••• ...300-500. 

114 Assistant Director ... ••• ••• 

M.H. 27 . VETERINARY. 

II? Deputy Director and Research Officer of 

Animal Diseases ... ••• ...600-1,400. 

116 Assistant Directors, Registrar & other 

Assistants ... ... 300-500. 

M.H. 28. CO-OPERATIVE. 

117 Joint Registrar, Chief Auditor, Deputy 

Registrar & Assistants ... ...400-700. 

118 Deputy Assistants ... ... 300-500. 

M H. 20. MISCELLANEOUS & MINOR 
DEPARTMENTS. 

119 Director, Archseology & Museum Survey ...700-1,400. 

izo Chief Electrical Inspector ... ...700-1,400. 


IZl 

special Officer, uplift of Backward Classes... 

^ ^ do 

IZZ 

Assistant Electrical Inspector ... 

400-700, 

123 

Officer, Fisheries Department ... 

400-700. 

124 

Assistant Special Officer, Uplift of Backward 
Classes 

do 

125 

Social Service Officers (First grade) 

400-700. 

126 

Assistant Directors and other officers. 
Archaeology & Curator, Hyd. Museumi 

300-500. 

127 

Supervisors of Chief Electrical Inspectorate... 

do 

128 

Officer, Educational Scheme for ex-Service- 
men ... 

do 

129 

Assistant Officers, Fisheries Department .. 

do 

130 

Assistant Officer, Uplift of Backward Classes 

do 

I3I 

Social Service Officers (Second-grade) 

' V.;' ;d 0 ^: 
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I 


2 


3 


O.S. Rs. 

M.H. ^o. MUNICIPALITIES & PUBLIC 
IM?RO\-EMEXTS. 

132 Compensation Officer ••• 

133 Superintendent, Public Gardens ... 400-700. 

134 Chief Fire Officer ... ••• do 

135 Officer, Purification Subdivision ... do 

136 Assistant Superintendent, Public Gardens ... 300-500. 

M.H. 31. BUILDINGS & COMMUNICA¬ 
TIONS AND 32. IRRIGATION. 

137 Assis^nt Chief Engineers Sc Executive 

Engineers .■• ••• ...700-1,400. 

138 Assistant Engineers ... ...400-700. 

139 Senior Draftsmen & Sub-Engineers ...300-500. 

M.H. 36. PRINTING. 

140 Deputy Director, Purchase Department ... 700-1,400. 

141 Deputy Director & Assistant ... ...400-700. 

142 Assistant Directors, & Officer, Stationery 

Department ... 300-500. 

M.H. 38. INDUSTRIAL. 

143 Deputy Directors ... 

144 Officer, Small Scale Industry Scheme 

145 Chief Inspector, Factories & Boilers 

146 Officers, Central Laboratories ... 

147 Assistant Directors, Textile Officere 

148 Inspectors, Factories & Boilers ... 

149 Assistant Technical Industrial Adv^r 

150 Assistant, Small Scale Industry, Assistant 

Officer, Joint Stock Co. and Deputy 
Registrar, Weights & Measures ••• do 

151 Junior Officers, Central Laboratories (300- 

8 oo)( 30 o>^q) ••• . ••• - ■■■ 


... 700-iytoo. 
do 

...' do 

...600-1,400. 
... 400-700. 
do 
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I '2 

3 


O.S. Rs. 

152 Textile Designer. ... 

300-500-^ 

153 • Tanning Industry Officer 

do 

154 Assistant Inspectors, Factories & Boilers .. 

do 

155 Assistant Inspectors, Weights & Measures.. 

do 

156 Officer, Home Industries for Weavers 

. do 

157 Officers, Small Scale Industry ... 

do 

158 Assistant Director ... 

do 

40-A FAMINE (WELL SINKING). 


159 Special Officer ... 

.. 700-1,400. 

160 Subdivisional Officers and Mechanical 
Engineer 

..400-700. 

M.H. 49. SUPPLY AND CONTROL. 

161 Iron & Steel Controller 

700-X,400. 

162 Director, Rationing... 

dp 

163 Deputy Secretary, Supply ... 

do 

164 Director, Supply ... ••• 

do 

165 Assistant Iron & Steel Controller 

400-700. 

166 Rationing Officer & Deputy Textile Com- 

. missioner. Cloth & Yam Control ... do 

167 Legal Assistant 

do 

168 Junior Rationing Officers -• 

... 300-500. 

169 F. A. to Cominissioner, Cloth Yarn 
Control 

do 

170 Assistant Director ... 

do 

SI. SALES TAX. 


171 Deputy Commissioners 

... 700-1,400 

172 Sales Tax Officer (Senior) 

400-700. 

173 do.'~ junior) 

... 300-500. 



APPENDIX (C). 

List of Conveyance Allowances which are proposed to 

be reduced. 


Serial 

Designation 

No. of ' 

Rate 1 

Total 

No. 

posts 

1 

! 

per month 

I 

--- —— ^ P 

1 

2 , j 

} 

3 ! 

1 

4 1 

’ j 

5 


M.H. 14. GENERAL ADMI 1 

^IISTRAjTION. j 


I 

Finance Department Mectianic ... 

I 1 

25 

25 

z 

Jagir Statistical' Inspector 

I 

30 

30 

3 

Draughtsman^ Planning Sectt. .,. 

I 

30 I 

30 


M.H. 15. POLITICAL. 




I 

Information Department Officer 

I 

100 

100 


M.H. 21. JAILS. 




I, 

Deputy Director,,, ..; ', 

I 

5 ° 

■ SO 


M.H. 22. POLICE. 




I , 

D. S.Ps. 

IS 

50 

750 

2 

A. S.Ps. 

18 

30 

; 540 

. 3 

Accounts Officer ... , 

I ' 


, 30 

4 

Assistant Commissioner of Dist¬ 





rict Police Force ... 

'■ I. 

■ 7 S 

75 

5 

Settlement Officer, Lingal : 

"" 'I' 

50 


6 

Superintendent of Police, Paigah 

I 

30 

, ,30 , 


M. H. 23. EDUCATION. 



100 to be re¬ 
duced to 

, I 

Physical Instructor ... 

. I 

100 





Rs. so. 

a 

Part-time Sanskrit Teacher 

I 

20 

20 


Serial 

No. 

- ' 

Designation 

No. of 
posts 

Rate 

Total 
per month 

I j 

'"2""'' . 

■ ' 3 . 

1 

i 

! 

4 

5 

.." i 


‘\ r-,. 

..!, . 




M.H. 24. MEDICAL. 

- 

1 

t 



I 

Slurses, Osmaiiia General 
Hospital'-." v'..- 


- IS 

225 ^ - V 

■ 2 

Nurse, Chadergliat Hospital 


I 

.. 50,, 

50 to be re¬ 
duced to 

' 

M.H. 27. VETERINARY. 




Rs. 25. 

I 

Assistant' Director, Gity_ Circle ... 



so 

SO , 


M.H. 28. CO-OPERATIVE. 





I 

Urdu Typist ... 


I 

30 

30 : : 


M.H. 30'. MUNICIPALITIE 

s. 





Executive Engineer ... 


I 

100 

100 

2 

Sub-Engineers 


2 

50 

100 

2:. 

Superintendents, C.LB, 


2 

75 

150 ; 


MAINTENANCE SUBDIV 
SION. 

'I- 




4 

Officer ... 


I 

75 

' 75 ; 


M.H. 31,^ BUILDINGS A 
■ COMMUNICATIONS. 

.ND 




I 

Superintending Engineer 


I 

100 

100 

2 

' . Executive Engineers • • 


5 

100 

500 , 

3 

Subdivisional Officer^ (Special 
Division) 


7 

75 

S^S 

4 

Tracers ... 


31 

25 

775 ' 


ENGINEERING RESEAR^ 
DEPARTMENT. 

2 R 






■■ 

7 

30 

1 210 






Serial 

No., 

Designation ! 

i 

1 

No. of 
posts 

Rate 

Total 
per month 


-^ 

Z ’ i 

! 

.. - j 

1 

4 1 

5 • 

6 

Computers _ ■•••| 

3I 

30 

90- 

7 

Tracers ..... 

3 

25 

75 

8 

Draughtsmen ... ‘ 

2 

-5 


;■■■■ 9 

Research Assistants ... 

4 

30 

120, 


M. H. 32. IRRIGATION. 




I 

Tracers;... , ' ••• ^ ^ •• 

12 

25 

1 

300 - 


M. H. 46. FAMINE. 


i 

s 


I 

Executive Engineer ... 

i; 

100 

1.00 

z 

Assistant Engineer ... 

I 

ICO 

100 

S 

Mechanical Engineer 

■ I 

lOO 

100 

! 

I 

M. H. 49. SUPPLY AND 
CONTROL. 

Director, Food 

1 

50 

SO ; 

z 

Draughteman . 

I 

25 

25 . 

3 

IRON CONTROLLER, OFFICE 
Controller 

■ ■ "I 

,100 

lOQ ' 

4 

statistics branch. 

Draughtsman , ... 

I 

.25 

■.'25 " 


_^Most of the above iteins have .already been proposed for reduction 

by Ae Finance Department. 




iU?PENDIX (D) 

List of Permanent Travelling Allowance proposed for 
discontinuance. 


Serial 
No. : 

1 ^ 

Designation P 

1 

^^0. of 
lersons 

Rate 

.1 

It 

Total ■ t 
per ' til 
ijoiitlt 1 1 

0 be con- 
limed at 
te foliow- 
.ng t^tes 
sr month 

I 

2 ■ , ' 1 

3 

.. 4 

s 

6 

I 

_ - ^ ^ — 

Rs. 

f' 

Rs. 

Rs.^ 

;Rs. 


M.H. i-A. LAND 
REVENUE. 


1 

, 

■ ■ 


i 

ist Taiuqdar, Hyd. Dist. 

I 


50 


' 


M.H. i-B. SETTLE- ; 
MENT & LAND 
3 E 1 ECORDS. 





■ ;l 

2 

1 Assistants, Settlement & 
Land Records^ 

i8 

20 

360’ 

too 

3 

Asst. Annavari Phori 


I- ' 

8s 

340 



M.H. 2 . FORESTS. 





' ", '■ ; 

4 

Rangers 

75 

25 

1.875 


,5 

Deputy Rangers 

86 

20 

1,720 



Deputy Asst. Conservaton 

5 

? : 

30 

60 



M.H. 4- EXCISE. 






' /I 

Superintendents 


2 

50 

100 

50 


; Asst. Superintendents .. 


2 

20 

40 

30 

< 

) Sub-Inspectors 

4OZ 

IC 

> 4,02c 

1 10 

i< 

j Jawans 

1,206 

2 

t 2,412 

i 3 






^Serial 

No- 


Designation 


i ; 

I No- of j 

I Persons j 

: I 


Rate 


Total 

per 

month 


■To be con- 
. tineei at 
I the follow- 
j ing rat« 
per month 


I I 

3 ■ I 4 i 5 

i ' 


I 

VI.H. 23. EDUCATION. 1 



! 

i 

i 

^ I 

II 

t 

Inspector, Physical Educa-' 
tion & Organizing Con-i 
servators, Boy Scouts 

(CitjO 

I : 

1 

1 

100 

1 

j 

100 1 

i 


M.H. 25. RELIGIOUS. 



1 

1 


Director 

I 

100 

100 


n 

Vaizan ... •••! 

4 1 

20 

80 



M.H. 28.CO-OPERATIVEj 





14 

Inspecting Auditor ... j 

I 

5 

s 

20 

'is 

1 

Junior Auditors — 1 

3 

.. i 

0 ! 

IS 

10 

i 6 

■ Senior & Junior Amils ... 

259 

10 

2,590 

■ 

■ s. 


M. H. 49. SUPPLY. 





17 

Girdawats ... 

100 


1,500 



M.H. 23. EDUCATION 
(OsMANiA University). 





i8 

Audit Officer... 

I 

50 

so 


19 

Superintendent, Touring 

:l. 

■ ^5 

15 


20 

Senior Auditor 

2 

ID 

20 



iVofe.—Most of the above items have already been proposed for reduction 

by the Finance Department. 









